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SELECT TALES. 


THE MONK OF LA TRAPPE. 
BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


AvdaM.—( After the Fall.) —O! why did God, 
Creator wise, that peopled highest heaven 
With spirits masculine. create at last 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature '—Paradise Lost. 

There is, among the villagers in the mountains of Saltzbourg, a custom I 
observed eight years since. When a young priest has received the last 
orders which enable him to celebrate mass, his relations, his triends and 
the whole parish, assemble. They choose a beautiful girl, not above twelve 
years old, whom they crown with flowers. A show of bridal pomp is dis- 
played for the happy couple. They are led to the church, where they are 
married, and the whole finishes with a gay entertainment ; immediately 
after which, the church recovers forever her rights. 


Ir was in the spring of the year 1516, that the two young sons of 
the count of Altenberg were proceeding on their way, mounted and 
attended in all the feudal state of those times, from their father's 
castle, near Zell, in Saltzbourg, to that of their nearest and most 
frend! y neighbour, the baron of Elsenheim. The object of their visit 
was, for the younger brother to take his leave, previous to his de- 
parture on the following day for one of the great German universi- 
ties, where he was to complete his education for the church. 

The church, indeed, seemed to have “ marked him for her own.” 
Augustus of Altenberg was not more than fifteen; yet, even at that 
early age, the observer was unconsciously impressed with the grave 
composure of his air, the keen and somewhat haughty glance of his 
eye, the rare and melancholy smile, which seemed only to soften, 
not exhilarate, the expression of his countenance: he was tall, his 
features were regular and very handsome ; but his slight figure, and 
complexion of sallow paleness, indicated the struggle that had taken 
TP during childhood, with the delicacy of his constitution. He 

ad been tenderly reared by his mother, and with her he thought 
had died the only being who loved him. His father had fixed his 
affections on his first-born, Claudius, three years older than Augus- 
ws, who, buoyant in the full spirits, health and strength of youth, 
had early shared with his father the toils of the chase, and had 
lately encountered with him the perils of war. The count consi- 
dered his second son as a timid, studious, delicate boy, fit for nothing 
but a priest. 

The brothers arrived at Elsenheim, and were most warmly re- 
ceived by the baron and baroness, and by their numerous progeny. 
After all was said that could be said, about hopes and regrets on the 
subject of the departure of Augustus, the family crowded round their 
favourite and far more constant visitor, Claudius: his brother, who 
seemed more than usually oppressed, withdrew to a windowed re- 
cess, and looked in silence on the distant towers of Altenberg, now 
glancing in the setting sun. The merry laughter of the party grated 
on his ears and heart: “No one cares about me!” was his bitter 
thought. At that moment he felt two little hands press his; it was 
the Elsenheims’ youngest child, a girl seven years of age. 

“Are you really going away to-morrow, Augustus ?” 

“Yes, child,” he answered, pettishly. 

“T am very sorry-- and for such a long, long time, too—five 
whole years!’ 

“Who told you to say that you were sorry, Emmeline?” 

The child looked at him, and tears rushed to her eyes. ‘“ You do 
not believe me, then, Augustus ? ead yet I ain very sorry! Who 
save my little Pompey, when Edward tied his legs and threw him 
into the water? Who staid behind with me and helped me along at 
our last walking-party, when everybody left me, because I could not 
walk so fast as they did? Who—” 

_“ Well, Emmeline, I believe you are sorry;” and he stooped and 
pane the tears from her eyes. “And how long will you recol- 

t me?” 

“Until you come back,” she said, eagerly. Then, standing on 
tiptoe, and taking from his vest the gold pin with which it was 
fastened, “‘ Give me this,” she said, coaxingly, “and you wil! see if 
l either lose, or give it away, before you come back again!” 

And Augustus of Altenberg departed, and the five years passed 
away. 

. It was impossible but that the count, his father, could be otherwise 
than gratified at the high honours gained by his son at the univer- 
sity; and at the extraordinary reputation which, for one so young, 
he had established, both for ability and sanctity. It was foretold by 
all, that he would prove one of the strongest pillars of the church, 
tow trembling to her foundation from the attacks of Luther. He 
took holy orders, and returned home, where he was received with 
open arms by his father and brother. 

He prepared himself for the celebration of his first mass, by strict 
Seclusion and self-examination ; signifying his intention, that, until 
ithad taken place, he would not renew his acquaintance with any 
of the families round—not even with those with whom he had been 
Most intimate. 

The only occasion on which he could not avoid meeting them, was 

at of the fictitious marriage ; which, according to the immemorial 
custom of Saltzbourg, must precede his officiating asa priest. This 

regarded as a part of his preparation; as a solemn religious cere- 
Mony, by which he would abjure forever those iesser, but dearer ties, 
which bind mankind together, which strengthen our affection to the 
few and weaken it to the many: for him, no such ties must exist 
arrangements for this peculiar and impressive ceremony were 

lefi to his family and clerical friends. 

“Emmeline!” exclaimed her sisters, crowding round her, “ we 

ve news for you! You are selected as the bride of ceremony for 
Augustus of Altenberg! We wish you joy!” and they laughed, as 
peor Emmeline’s colour came and went, at the unexpected intelli- 
fence. “You are so fond of him, you know—it will be quite roman- 
Uck and affecting; be sure you wear the gold pin as conspicuously 
8 possible. Such a bridegroom! I would not marry him, even in 


#8! I would as soon go over the ceremony with a death’s-head ! 


But his brother—ay, his brother, is quite a different n. But, 
come, Emmeline; you look stupified, and our mother 1s waiting for 
ou.” 

It was only the day before the ceremony that Augustus was in- 
formed of the choice that had been made, of Emmeline of Elsenheim 
as his bride in form. Her age, (twelve years,) her rank, and the 
friendship between the families, appeared to render the choice unex- 
ceptionable. Augustus quite coincided in the opinion. “ Emmeline,” 
he repeated, musing! y—“ I remember little Emmeline very well.” 

“ She is springing up into a beautiful girl,” observed his brother. 

On the following day, the castle of Elsenheim was filled with 
persons of rank from the surrounding country; and its courts and 
avenues were crowded with those of the inferiour orders, all equally 
anxious and curious to see this youthful prodigy of learning and 
holiness. 

His appearance, as he descended from his equipage, evidently pro- 
duced an agreeable surprise ; his look and manner of mild affability, 
free from everything approaching to pride and moroseness, were by 
no means what were expected. He was met at the principal en- 
trance by the baron and his sons, who conducted him, with his father 
and brother, to the state-apartment, in which a numerous party of 
gentlemen was assembled. 

The easy dignity and calm self-possession of Augustus, contri- 
buted to place him at once, in the estimation of the company, in that 
elevated position which nature and fortune had apparently assigned 
him. Youth and prudence (a rare union) had overcome all remains 
of ill-health; his tall figure was no longer languid and bending, but, 
if not robust, was erect and firm; his movements were strikingly 
graceful, but manly and decisive; he was sull very pale, and no 
emction could produce the effect of crimsoning his brow or cheek : 
on such occasions his paleness, even to his lips, became deadly. His 
brow was full and lofty; his teetlr exquisitely fine; his eye calm, 
thoughtful and penetrating: it seldom brightened; but when it did, 
the effect was extraordinary. 

He renewed, with apparent satisfaction, his recollection of his 
former friends, conversing, with ease and cheerfulness, or the va- 
rious topicks of the day, until his attention and that of the company 
were attracted by the unfolding of the doors at the upper end of the 
apartment. The gentlemen inmediately ranged themselves along 
the sides of the room, leaving only the baron of Elsenheim and 
Augustus in the centre. The baroness advanced, leading the bride, 
snrreunded by her sisters, and followed by a numerous train of ladies, 
all magnificently attired. The two gentlemen stepped forward, and 
Augustus, kneeling, touched with his lips the hand of this youthful 
and lovely mockery of a bride; the mother resigned her place, and 
the little, trembling hand, remained in that of Augustus. 

A strain of solemr musick was the signal for the peony ssion to 
form and move: it was headed by several priests chanting, and 
youthful choristers waving incense and scattering flowers. The 
bride and bridegroom went next, followed by their fathers, support- 
ing the baroness; then came the immediate relatives of both families, 
and the rest of the numerous and splendid company closed the 
cortege; the halls and passages to the chapel, and the chapel itself, 
being lined by the retainers of the two noble houses. As they ad- 
vanced, Augustus looked at his young companion; her eves were 
bent to the ground, or every now and then glanced timidly and al- 
most fearfully round. How soft and beautiful were those deep azure 
eyes, with their long, dark fringes! How did the pure blood mantle 
and recede from the blue-veined temple and the gently-rounded 
cheek! The little red lips were slightly parted, from excess of awe ; 
the bright, brown, and richly-curling tresses, were glittering with 
jewels and interwoven with the bridal-rose, while the slight and 
childish form was scarcely defined through the stiff, embroidered 
silk, and floating veil, which enveloped it 

With a view to encovrage her, Augustus pressed her hands and 
whispered, “ Emmeline!’ The child returned the pressure, and 
looked up to him with a smile so full of affectionate gratitude, that 
it went to the heart of Augustus, and carried with it a sensation un- 
known before—a sort of doubt, a regret, a still, small voice, (it was 
the stifled voice of nature,) which whispered at his heart's core-- 
Thou must never be a husband and a father!” 

The gorgeously-lighted chapel, the mitred — the white-robed 
priests, the living crowds, the solemn musick—all that could give 
grandeur and effect to the ceremony--were there. Mass was first 
celebrated, and then the rite of marriage. The mind of Augustus 
recovered its tone; there was a sublimity, as a minister of religion, 
in sacrificing, on its sacred altar, the dearest affections of his hu- 
manity! in separating himself forever from his race, in order to be- 
come its guide and benefactor! 

After the ceremony, he slightly touched the cheek of Emmeline. 
The procession returned to the apartment, in the same order in 
which it had proceeded to the chapel : here, Augustus resigned back 
to the baroness the hand of her deusinn, again mingled with the 
crowd, and took the earliest opportunity of retiring, leaving the party 
to enjoy the festivities, in which he had no inclination to share. 

He celebrated his first mass, and all! Zell and its environs appeared 
to be present. He preached. The sound judgment, exquisite taste 
and impassioned eloquence, of his discourse, took prisoners the hearts 
of his audience. Nor did those hearts wish to break their bonds; 
for there was a gentleness, a mercy, a humanly feeling, mixed with 
his severer admonitions, that dropped balm on the wounds he probed. 

A few days afterward, he paid his first visit at the castle of Elsen- 
heim. It was a beautiful evening, and he was informed that the 
family were about the lake, fishing. Leaving his attendant and 
horses, he proceeded alone through the well-remembered pathe to- 
ward the lake. While passing near its head, in a shady and retired 
spot, he was arrested by a sweet and apparently very young female 
voice, chanting the evening hymn to the Virgin. He looked, and 
beheld Emmeline. She was in a child’s plain white dress, confined 
at the waist by a blue riband, and her hair fell in natural ringlets 
over her neck and shoulders. She stood with a small book in her 
hand, and her eyes were turned upward, with a meek and devout 
expression. He looked at her with much interest for a few minutes, 
while concluding her hymn, after which he advanced. She sprang 
toward him; then checked herself, as though she feared her manner 
was too familiar: but he took her hand and smiled so kindly, that 
her fears vanished. ; 

“T am glad to see you so wel! employed, Emmeline.” 

“I was practising my hymn,” she replied, artlessly. 


“T saw you at church the other day,” continued Augustus; “ you 
were far more attentive than any other child of your age.” 
“Thank you,” she smilingly replied, “for saying so; but—” 
“ But what?” 
“T never was praised for being attentive at church before.”’ 
“T am sorry to hear it.” 
“Ah! it is very different to hear you preach, Augustus, than to try 
' to listen to poor old Father Anselmo, or to the good fat prior. There 
was not a word you said that fell to the ground; we all listened, and 
some of us with tears, When we returned, I wrote down some 
whole sentences, which I recollected word for word.” 
Augustus was pleased with the serious enthusiasm of the child, 


’ and continued speaking to her for a few minutes, in an advising and 


paternal strain: they then proceeded to join the rest of the family, 
As they walked along, Emmeline said to him, “ You see that I am 
not, in everything, a giddy and thoughtless girl; and she drew the 
gold pin from her sash. “ Look! have I either lost or given away 
thus—although it is five whole years since I had it?" 

“ What is it?” inquired Augustus. “I do not recollect it.” 

Emmeline looked mortified, and returned the pin to her sash, 
without answering. Their arnval at the fishing-party prevented 
further conversation. 

During the two following years, the time of Augustus was taken 
up, partly by his clerical duties at Zell, partly in correspondence, 
both personal and by letter, with many eminent and influential 
churchmen, on the subject of the heresy of Luther, who now, in 
spite of all opposition, began to spread his tenets successfully in 
many parts of Germany. At the commencement of the third year, 
Augustus was appointed by the emperour on a mission to the court 
of Rome, whither he immediately repaired ; and where, six months 
after his arrival, he learned the death of his father. 

Some time longer was required to complete the object of his im- 
perenne and delicate mission; and he was then despatched on one no 
ess so, to Frederick of Saxony, the protector of Luther. In such 
weighty affairs, none of the confidential servants Charles the fifth 
employed, gave him more satisfaction than Augustus of Altenberg, 
whose moderation, firmness, and quick, clear perception, were ren- 
dered the more valuable by his perfect integrity, and his disdain of 
all the low, cunning arts, but too much employed on both sides; but, 
above all, by the spotless purity of his life-as the dissolute manners 
of the Catholick clergy formed one of Luther's strongest weapons 
of attack. 

Augustus was just preparing for his return to Altenberg, when he 
received a letter from his brother, the count, informing him of his 
approaching marnage, and pressing him to hasten his departure, in 
order that he might gratify him and their mutual frends, by per- 
forming the ceremony. “Ido not mention the name of the lady of 
my choice,” continued the count; “that I reserve to add to the hap- 
piness of our meeting, being quite confident not only of your simple 
approval, but of your heartfelt congratulation.” 

Augustus arrived at Altenberg, and the brothers met. 

“You are about to be married, Claudius,” exclaimed Augustus, 
embracing him. “How devoutly shall I pray that my benediction, 
on that solemn occasion, may have the power of bringing you all 
good, and averting all evil! And now, who is your bride?’ 

“Your young favourite, Emmeline of Elsenheim !" 

What a strange compound is the human heart! What feelings, 
unsuspected by their possessor, lie coiled within its secret folda, 
ready, at a touch, to start into life! Augustus had, during his jour- 
ney, frequently amused himself with bringing into mental review 
all the young ladies of rank in the neighbourhood, in order to antici- 
pate the choice of his brother. He was aware that some of the 
elder daughters of the Elsenheims were married, but two yet re- 
mained, older than Emmeline; he thought it very probable that one 
of these had been fixed on as the countess of Altenberg. From the 
idea of Emmeline herself he had always instinctively turned. “She 
was too young, scarcely sixteen, and was, beside, too serious for his 
brother: no, Emmelime was quite out of the question.” 

When, therefore, Claudius, with an air of triumph, mentioned her 
name, Augustus looked and felt surprised. He /ooked no more, for 
he was well-accustomed to govern the expression of his counte- 
nance; but he fe/t, with a sudden thrill of pain, that the secret sin 
of his heart was laid open, and that, in its inmost recess, he had 
cherished a forbidden image. The pang, though acute, was momen- 
tary; every power of his vigorous cal rose to subdue and to root 
out this unsuspected enemy. 

“I do, indeed, congratulate you, my dearest brother,” he replied, 
steadily; “if Emmeline fulfil the promise of her childhood and early 
youth, she is worthy of you!’ ‘ 

“Alas!” sighed the count, “the doubt is, whether 7 am worthy 
of her! She ts so lovely, so gentle, so pure, so pious, that I can 
scarcely believe my good fortune, when I think her parents only 
wait your presence to bestow her upon me.” 

“Her parents!” repeated Augustus; “but she herself, I trust, 
gives her affections where they bestow her hand 7" 

There was a pause. At length the count replied, “ We have often 
learned from you, brother, thet there is no happiness of any kind 
without alloy; that there is always a drop of bitter, mingled in the 
sweetest and brightest cup that Providence offers to our lips. Mine 
is not free fromit. Emmeline appears too holy to bestow her affec- 
tions ou any earthly object. She sighs for the cloister, even while 
preparing, in meek and dutiful submission, to fulfil the wish of her 
parents. But she is yet so young, that I trust her mind may be 
easily moulded to another sphere of duty. It shall be the study of 
my life to make her happy. The natural affections of the wife and 
the mother will unite with, not supersede, those of the devoree ; and 
she will be happy; and I shall be blessed in her being so!" And, as 
he spoke, the eyes of the count sparkled with hope: and, recovering 
from his momentary depression, he continued—" We have decided, 
Augustue, that you shall have a private interview with her. What 
you say will have great influence: you will remove her scruples, by 
proving that a life of active virtue is as acceptable to heaven, as one 
of devotional seclusion. You will say, I am sure, all that your fra- 
ternal affection prompts, and all that your conscience admits.” 

“Rely upon me, se far,” replied Augustus; “ but remember, my 
brother, there is a duty with me paramount to al! earthly claims. 
If I find that she has chosen the better part from deep conviction— 
if, indeed, the voice of heaven has whispered to her soul, that its 

, pure and spotless sacrifice will be accepted--then, indeed-—" 
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“Then, indeed,” interrupted the count, “the happiness of your 
brother must not be put in competition with the willot heaven! Be 
itso! Nevertheless, Augustus, I have such confidence in your en- 
lightened judgments, in your kindly nature, in your freedom from all 
the sternness of bigotry, thet to your hands I commit my cause. 
You shall decide ther Emmeline shall become the bride of your 
brother, or the bride of heaven!” 

It was now late in the morning; a courier had been despatched to 
Elsenheim, to inform the family of the arrival of Augustus, and the 
intention of the two brothers to visit them the following day, at noon. 

They arrived at the appointed hour, and were received by the 
baron and haroness. After the first was over, the baron 
retired with the count; and Augustus was left, for a moment, alone 
with the baroness. 

“ Your brother has probably informed you, Augustus, that we are 
desirous you should have a private conversation with Emmeline, 
and our reason for being so?” 

— bowed in acquiescence. 

“Then I will send her to you;” and the baroness left the apart- 
ment. 

Augustus raised his eyes to heaven, as if to implore both pardon 
and assistance; then, for a moment, closed them; and folded his 
hands tightly over his breast, as if, by this external act, to suppress 
some strong inward emotion, 

A light footstep roused him: he looked up, and beheld Emmeline. 
Could two years make such a difference? The bud of promise had 
indeed, opened into surpassing loveliness! She was simply arrayed 
in white; and a transparent veil half mingled with, half shaded, her 
profuse and glossy ringlets. When she entered, she was pale as 


| 
| 


in her mind, and seemed the confirmation of some resolution which, 
whether right or wrong, she had irrevocably taken. Emmeline ad- 
vanced to meet her sisters, with a serenity of look and manner that 
surpnsed them; they were followed by her ts and the count; 
she gave him her hand ; he knelt and ki it, and, as her affianced 
husband, saluted her beautiful and blushmg cheek. Here es glanced 
hastily round, as though they sought for some one else; but he 
was gone. : 
From that moment, the preparations for the marriage 

with the utmost rapidity, and the guests were invited for an early 
day of the following week. Augustus pleaded the pressure of affairs 
as an excuse for not again making his appearance at Elsenheim, 
until the day he was to officiate at the ceremony. The demeanour 
of Emmeline remained calm and placid; she was obedient in all 
things; often she looked grateful, and sometimes pleased. The only 
peculiarity that was observed, (and i was scarcely observed at the 
moment,) was her occasionally being absent a considerable time 
from home alone. In reply to a question from one of her sister: 
she begged her not to interfere with or notice her long, solitary, an 
early walk; that she required an occasional escape from the bustle 
of the castle, to confer with her own thoughts. “I generally pay a 


| visit to my old nurse, Wilhelmina, who, you know, is properly a re- 


tainer of the Altenbergs, and whose happiness at my approaching 
marriage with the head of that family, exceeds, I think, even that 


| of any one else. 


marble; but, as _——— approached to meet her, a deep blush | 


gradually stole over her face and neck; she trembled exceedingly, 
and seemed scarcely able to stand. He led, or rather supported Ger, 
to a seat; and, placing himeelf beside her, struggled to recall the 
set speech he had made for the occasion. 


“T need not say, Emmeline, with what satisfaction I learned, on 


my arrival, the projected union between our families; how warmly 
I sympathise in the happiness of my brother, and how grateful I feel 
to you for conferring 1.” 

He paused. Emmeline made no reply. The vivid, but transient 
blush, had vanished, her eyes were fixed on the ground, and she sat 
motionless. 

“Confirm all this with your own lips, Emmeline; let me hear 
from yourself, that you freely bestow your heart and hand on my 
fortunate brother; that you Leosme his wife, and—and my sister.” 

A deep sigh burst from Emmeline; she looked up to him; her lips 
moved, but no word found its way. Augustus felt inexpressibly 
shocked ; he knew not what to do, or say. At length, a sudden burst 
of — relieved the unhappy girl, and for a few minutes she wept 
In silence, 

“Just heaven!” exclaimed Augustus; “can it be thus? Is this 
marriage, which brings such happiness to us all—is it, indeed, a 
sacrifice, a painful sacrifice, to you, Emmeline? Speak to me 
freely ; explain to me your motives and feelings, if you think proper 
to do so; if not. tell me, at least, what you wish? 

The cloister!” she faintly answered. 

“The cloister" he repeated: “ but, surely, Emmeline, you are at 
liberty to reject my brother's suit, from wane motive, without 
devoting yourself to the cloister?” 

She shook her head. 

“ You think, then, you do not love him enough to become his wife?” 

“There is no one whom I could marry that I prefer to him !” 

“I am happy to hear that. Your affections, then, are at least 
disengaged ?” 

She was silent. 

“If so, Emmetine, bet me advise you. You are very young, and 
have always been enthusiastically devout; you imagine that the 
cloister alone keads from temptation here to happiness hereafter; 
but, let me assure you, that in the fulfilment of the duties of your 
station, in cherishing the chaste affections of the wife and the mother, 

ou will not be rendered less pure, or less acceptable, in the eyes of 

im, whom it is and ought to be your chief desire to please. ore- 
over, Emmeline, let me warn you, that if, indeed, you meditate the 
offer of yourself, as a veiled and virgin votaress, at the altar of our 
holy religion ; let me warn you, that such an offering must be without 
spot or blemish! Search well your heart! Beware that you mis- 
take not the secret workings of pride, of disappointment, of revenge, 
of any unworthy feeling, or of any unhallowed passion, for the voice 
of heaven calling you to itself! Beware—” 

. - suddenly ceased; for Emmeline had fallen on her knees at 

18 feet. 

“ Mercy?’ she exchimed, wringing her hands; “probe not to the 
quick « wounded heart! I confess—I am a hypocrite, and as un- 
worthy to be the wife of your brother, as to be the votaress of 

aven!" 

The astonished Augustus raised her; and, as he supported her in 
hia arms, her head drooped on his shoulder, ber light, perfumed 
tresses, veiled his cheek ; siowly and timidly she drew his hand to 
her hps, ond her warm tears fell on it, as she murmured, “I have 
stood at the altar once ; there was my faith plighted, my hand given, 
my love bestowed. Heaven may frown, and earth forbid; but they 
never can, they never shall, be recalled!” 

The heart of Augustus throbbed wildly; the best emotions of his 
nature so mingled with its human infirmmty, that the very confines 
of good and evil seemed confounded. ‘Fhe painful struggle was, 
however. soon over. He replaced her im her seat, and paced the 
room with steps that every instant became less agitated : at last, he 
paused before her. 

* Emmeline!” 

But she dared not look up; her mind, that, for a moment, had 
risen with extraordinary power, young and susceptible, was now 
sinking under the poignant humiliation of having outstepped the 
boundary eth ot ow her sex ; the veit had been withdrawn by her 
ewn hard, and she dreaded to meet his gaze. 

* Emmeline!” he repeated, in a calm, severe tone, “become the 
wife of my brother, instantly !’ 

She bowed her head. 

And 5, I will to the wars, to take up the cross against the here- 
ticks, as my forefathers did against the infidels. God bless you, 
Emmeline ft’ he continued, in a softened voice; “ let us both strive, 
by prayer and penitence, to atone for the guilty moment that has 
passed between us!” And, turning abruptly from her, he left the 
room. 

He returned to her parents and his expecting brother, and thus re~ 
ported the result of his interview. “Your daughter, madam,” he 
said to the baroness, “waits but for you to fix the day which shall 
cement this nearer and dearer union between our two families, so 
long sinee united in friendship. May I add my request, that the day 
be fixed es early as possible? a wish having been expressed that my 
counsels, humble as they are, should assist the suffering Catholick 
nobility against their infuriated and heretical peasantry in Suabia.” 

Angustus was loaded with thanks; and Emmeline’s sisters imme- 
diately flew to the apartment in whieh she had been left. 

Fixed in the same seat, with her eves on the door through which 
Augustus had disappeared, Emmeline had remained immovable. 
She heard the approaching footsteps, and started, as from a painful 
dream; she rose, and, clasping her hands, looked up. “ Heaven 
forgive me if L err; but it shall be so!” 


The last words were pronounced with a strong and pete em-| ; 
d ing | sistibly exchanged a momentary glance full of meaning, and each 


phasis ; they evidently related to the thoughts that ha passing 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 


THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 





ABRIDGED FOR THE MIRROR, FROM THE NEW NOVEL OF VANDELEUR. 


Lapv Seaton was at this time only twenty years cf age. Her 
mind and character, however, were fully developed ; and the native 
loftiness of her temper, and sense of her own situation, though mel- 
lowed by courteous manners, and gentle, amiable feelings, threw 
around her an air of dignity and reserve, which caused her to be, by 
common acquaintances, more generally admired and respected, than 
approached with any warmer or more familiar feeling. The treasure 
of her love, or even of her friendship, was one which, by the casual 
observer, was either believed to be as fabulous as the ring of Soly- 
man—or, if it existed, to be almost as far beyond the reach of the 
most aspiring ; while her reception of the addresses of the few whom 
her beauty and splendid advantages had tempted to brave all this, 
did not tend to dissipate the idea. Not one of them had interested 
her feeiings, or those of her father, sufficiently to induce her to think 
for a moment of leaving her happy home, or him to urge it. 

When Godfrey Vandeleur was first presented to her, she received 
him with cordiality, and almost friendly familiarity of manner, as the 
son of her beloved friend; which, if it did not of itself suceeed in 
beguiling him from the cautious reserve he had imposed upon him- 
self, certainly was not without its effect upon his feelings. But, as 
if his success in society, for his mother's sake, was the sole object 
she had in view ; no sooner did that success appear to be ensured, 
than her manner te him became less distinguished in its kindness ; 
and though now almost every evening meeting him in society, the 
brilliant and encouraging smile, which was ever ready to point ap- 
plause to his first contributions to the game of fashionable conver- 
sation, was now scarcely ever vouchsafed, though ever eagerly 
sought ; or if accidentally elicited, was latterly followed by a hasty 
blush—that blush was never confined to her own cheek ' 

It was while matters were in this train, that Colonel and Mrs. 
Malcolm arrived in London. He was the colonel of Vandeleur’s 


| first — and had ever since been in habits of intimacy with 


him. He had formerly been an acquaintance of Lord Hampton's, 
and Vandeleur met him and his lady at dinner there shortly after 
their arrival. 

His reception by Colonel Malcolm did not serve to lessen the re- 
spect in which he was already held, while his meeting with the lady 
served to show that the reserve he thought proper to assume in ge- 
neral, could be laid aside at pleasure. To her he was attentive, 
kind, and even assiduous ; while in her manner towards him there 
was something that partook of subdued respect, and even tender 
gratitude. 

Colonel Malcolm, who was a sensible, gentlemanly man, and 
twenty years older than his pretty wife, seemed not only to under- 
stand, but even to appreciate and value Vandeleur’s attentions to 
her. The most cynical and censorious could, therefore, do no more 
than view it as a matter of curiosity—and, truth to tell, the kindest 
and best did no less. 

Vandeleur’s star was still in the ascendant; and this circumstance 
only tended to swell the tide of his popularity still higher, by invest- 
ing him with a degree of mystery which, perhaps, alone was want- 
ing to complete the engouement that he created. None, however, 
were ever destined to be enlighted on the subject. Whatever the 
feeling or bond between the parties was, it was evident that Vande- 
leur was the benefactor, they the obliged—and that in some matter 
too delicate for common conversation. 

All that ever transpired, if indeed it could be called anything, was 
one evening that Vandeleur excited the astonishment, and it is 
scarcely too much to say enry, of his fair young friends, by dancing 
a quodrille with Mrs. Malcolm. 

As he restored her to the side of her husband, and was sauntering 
to another part of the room, Lady Seaton, whese partner had gone 
in search of her shawl, congratulated him on having breken the iee. 

“Tt is not broken,” he replied playfully; ‘‘one single measure, 
which I took care to treat so lightly, has not broken it, else you had 
seen me ‘ borne down by the flying;’ whereas I trust to resume the 
grave dignity of my deportment with double force.” 

*Oh !” exclaimed Lady Augusta Starling, who just then paused 
in the dance, close to. where Lady Seaton and Vandeleur stond, 
“are you not shocked to find what a coward Captain Vandeleur has 
turned ont after all, Lady Seaton? He is absolutely afraid to dance !” 

“ Afraid of what?” 

“ Will you, pray, repeat to. Lady Seaton all that you said to me 
the other day, as your reason for not daneing’—about becoming too 
well aequainted with dangerously-charming creatures, and alt that 
pretty nonsense about Cupid's arrows being too fine to fly far; and 
therefore, that while you keep at a certain distance, you are safe, 


| ete. ete. ; a bad compliment, by the by, to. these whom you honour 


with your attention ; and, upea my word, now I think on't, J ought 
tobe offended, for people say you talk to me more than te any other 
lady.” 

Vandeleur and Lady Seaton, for the first time in their lives, irre- 


looked down to conceal an involuntary smile. But how different was 
the expression of the countenance of each the next moment, when 
Lady Augusta continued— 

“ And you, Lady Seaton, ought to be flattered, for I think you ang 
he do not get on at all.” 

Their eyes which had again met, were now instantly, as it were, 
again shot asunder, and once more fastened on the ground, while q 
vivid and conscious blush suffused the countenances of each. Ha, 
pily Lady Augusta was at that moment drawn away by her partner: 
and as Vandeleur saw the gentleman thoin Lady Seaton had des. 
patched for her shawl, returning with it, he just lingered to say, «| 
danced with Mrs. Malcolm because she is a stranger here—because 
I knew it would be acceptable—and, more than all, because it would 
grieve me excessively, both for her sake and that of her excellent 
husband, that so innocent and amiable a person should have cause 
to feel herself neglected.” 

It was enough; from that hour Mrs. Malcolm, during her stay m 
London, found herself supported in society by the leading star of 
fashionable life. 





“T see some one galloping after us very fast in the distance,” 
said Captain Vandeleur, with a faint but expressive smile, as he rode 


| wp with some trifling commission to Lady Seaton’s side, one 


morning not long after the ball-room scene. 

“Who is it?” she asked hastily. 

“ Why, no eyes could tell at this distance ; but fortunately we 
have perceptions independent of our outward organs, and mine tell 
me it is the duke of Castleton.” 

“ Your perceptions must be keen ;—are they so on all occasions!” 

* Why, I rather think you hit me fairly, for falling imto the com. 
mon errour of calling deductions perceptions. Though I certainly 
could not distinguish the duke’s person, I am satisfied that it was his 
hurried pace made me guess that it must be he; and now I can see 
by less equivocal signs that I was right,—it is his noble self. I {ajj 
back to my place, to deliver your answer to my message.” 

‘It requires no answer, does it? At least, I think I gave none.” 

“ But will you not?” 

“T shall consider.” 

“Nay, this is tyranny,” said he, laughing, “ not to allow me to 
cover my retreat under this form.” 

* Why must you retreat at all!” 

“ Nay, if you do not command me—” he said, looking at her with 
some astonishment ; but then recollecting himself, he added : “But 
no—I will nat abuse your kindness and good nature ; I shall not 
usurp this coveted place.” 

“ Certainly not, if you do not wish to retain it,” she said more 
seriously ; but at the same time averting her head with a degree of 
consciousness which gave double force to her expressions. 

The young man paused a moment in anxious doubt ; then, ina 
low emphatick voice he repeated, “If I donot wish it! Oheaven! 
enable me never to listen to the dictates of my wishes !” 

«They must surely then be something very criminal,” she said 
hurriedly, and putting her horse into a light canter as she spoke, 
while he was under the necessity of keeping at her side to catch her 
words. 

“No,” he answered, “ my prayer was not as religiously meant 
as you interpret it ; I rather prayed to be saved from sorrow than 
from sin.” 

‘You are abstruse this morning. I confess F see not how follow- 
ing the dictates of your wishes could tend to your unhappiness, ex- 
cept through sin.” 

“I spoke not of following my wishes, Lady Seaton ; that rests 
not withme. I spoke of presuming to allow my own heart to com- 
mune with itself, and even learn what they may be ; lest, like Nar- 
cissus of old, it should grow enamoured of its own reflection, and 
die in despair. 

He tried to smile and give an air of playfulness to the — 
of his speech; but it would not do. The tone of truth and deep 
feeling could not be disguised. Lady Seaton remained silent fora 
moment, with her head still rather averted, until Vandeleur said, 

** Lady Seaton, the duke has fallen into our rear ; he is just ex- 
changing compliments these previous to joining you. Tell me seri- 
ously if you wish me to prevent his obtaining this place at your 
side.” 

* Seriously, then, 7 do. Jam really at a loss,” she said quickly, 
after a moment's hesitation, “ teaecount for Captain Vandeleur's 
anxiety to forward the duke of Castheton’s views or wishes in little 
matters where gentlemen are generally allowed, and indeed generally 
prefer,” (she added a little contemptuously,) “ trusting to their own 
powers.” 

~ Tam at a loss to understand you.” 

“ Oh, why writing love-sonnets for them ; making way for them 
to get near partieular persons, etc. etc. Has my father given you 
commission to this effect! or does Captain Vandeleur think that he 
alone has magnanimity enough to disregard werldly advantages !” 

The unfortunate young man to whom this speech was addressed, 
was thrown into the utmost agitatioo—we had almost said conster- 
nation, by it. Through a good deal of bitterness of feeling, and 
some hauteur of manner, he could not but perceive the blushing 
cheek, and hurried palpitating breathing. Sponting hackneyed sen- 
timent was a style of conversation which he was well aware the re- 
tined, and high-bred countess, at all times held in the utmost horrour, 
contempt. and disgust, and he therefore feli, through every nerve, 
that something awful to his fate was impending. As far, however, 
as the matter had yet gone, he could ouly affect to receive it as 
sort of badsnage. Accordingly he answered, though still very un- 
successful in his attempts, “* I assure you I never wrote any sonnets 
for the duke of Castleton. When we were all condemned to try 
to drown rain in ink, I, like the rest, scribbled some lines, which the 
duke, without knowing what they contained, begged from me; and 
as they were not worth refusing, I gave them.” 

** And had you time to compose others? You must be very 
clever.” 

Vandeleur turned his eyes on her ; but hers were again carefully 
averted. f 

« No,” he said ; “and I was not sorry to be spared saying what 
I could not have said lightly, ané yet not seziously without impertr 
nence : I was fain to take shelter under a flower.” 

“* Fain—that is a quaint old mode of expression.” 

He tumed to her again, to see if she wished to remind him of the 
line she had mattered that day ; but her manner appeared unembsr- 
passed, and she added, ‘+ It must have been a very high flower to have 


| sheltered you.” 
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«lt was; but as J feared net to climb any height for the purpose | deleur spoke again, and the tones of his voice had suddenly become I = 


for which I wanted it, I gained it. However, just as I attempted to) 
one step farther to obtain another, the ladder gave way, and 1 
wat precipitated from my giddy height. But how did you know 
those lines were mine 1” I! 
« By perception. as you said to me just now.” 
«Well, poor man!” said Vandeleur with a slight smile, “ I am | 
making him pay dearly now, for having assisted hin then, Observe |, 


eT 





hoarse and husky; ‘*' There is one word more I would say, Lady 
Seaton, and let it not offend you—God knows how remote from my 
soul is any feeling that ought to do so !—but something seemed to 
weigh upon your mind ; it may not indeed be in my power to relieve it, 


| but I would remind you once more, that life, and all it holds of worth 


to me, are at your disposal. I owe much to your father; but there 
are feelings wiich man never can, and never ought to sacrifice to 


how he keeps aloof, until I shall have the taét to resign in his favour. any other!’ He paused. 


Well, if I am to become @ dragon to scare off knights errant, 1 must | 
only endeavour to do my devoir manfully.” 

There is a state of feeling—luckily it is a rare one—in which the || 
slightest jest, or light allusion to the subject that at the moment is, 
aflecting one. falls like molten lead upon the nerves. Lady Seaton | 
was, for the first time of her life, in this state of feeling. 

* Oh, pray do not invest yourself with any such unamiable cha- | 
neter,” she said. ** If that is the only one in which you can con- 
sent to keep this place, I am aware that I have no right over Cap- 
tain Vandeleur’s duty or allegiance.’ 

« Yet have you command over every feeling or sentiment he pos- 
sesses,” replied the young man, without farther deditation, and in 
the most emphatick manner ; “and his only anxiety is how to ren- 
der them subservient to your slightest wish, in the least obtrusive, | 
east offensive form ” 

Lady Seaton, like all persons whose feelings either of mirth or 
anguish, have hurried them farther than they could foresee the con- 
sequences of, was pow startled at the sudden and sericus change in 
Vandeleur’s vou aid manner, yet, such is the waywardness of 
the heart if ps Histened to, that. in spite of all her efforts to look 
and feel calm and dignified, she only felt soothed and softened, and 
large and silent tears fell glittering upon her dark riding-dress. 

Nothing, as may be supposed, could exceed the agitation, the 
alarm, the bewilderment into which Vandeleur was thrown at this 
unwonted sight. While he hesitated in an agony of uncertainty , 
whether he had better seem to notice her emotion or not, he per-* 
ceived that the duke of Castleton, become hopeless of his with- 
drawing, was now making his escape from the rest of the party, and 
just preparing to ride forward to address Lady Seaton. As this, he 
was aware, could not fail to be most unpleasant to her at this mo- 
ment, he drew close up to her, and laying his hand on her bridle- 
rein, said in a tone of voice in which tenderness, anxiety, and haste 
contended for mastery— 

“ Dearest Lady Seaton. bear with me for a moment. ‘ Can you 
acquit me of impertinence, Lady Seaton, if I venture to inquire if 
anything I have said has offended you! Believe me, at least, that 
it should not be so: mine is rather the dumb and disinterested de- 
votion of the dog, than the presumptous I 

He hesitated to pronounce the word /ove ; and leaving the sentence | 
unfinished, he went on to say, * But this it cannot be; this youare | 
too well accustomed to, though not perhaps either in kind or in | 
degree, to be offended at it. But this is transgressing : I would only 
ask if there is anything in my power to do—any sacrifice of life or 
limb that I can make—in short, Lady Seaton, I would ask if the 
time is come when my highest ambition shall be crowned by serv- 
ing or assisting you ?”’ 

There was something so gentle, so devoted, yet so manly and so 
upright, in this expression of attachment. that Lady Seaton’s tears, 
agitated as her spirits were, flowed afresh. At that moment the 
duke appeared with Lady Augusta Starling; and Lady Seaton, 
making a violent effort over herself, was able to answer the inqui- 
nes, and expressions of alarm and regret, which were showered upon 
ber, with tolerable calmness. They proceeded homewards without 
delay; and as soon as they arrived, Lady Seaton, pleading indispo- | 
sition, retired for the evening to her dressing-room. 

In the meanwhile, the agitation she had undergone, the fever of | 
remorse for having stooped for one dizzy moment from her height, | 
(and who shall say, inconsistent though it may appear, that smo-' 
thered affections did not also contribute their share’) brought on 
an illness which contined her to her chamber, and nearly to her bed, 
for a fortnight. 

What had become of Vandeleur in the meantime’ Anxiety and 
suspense are words that convey not the least idea of the torture he 
was undergoing. He was as little vain as any man alive, and the 
least presuming ; a nagive pride prevented this. Yet, notwith- 
standing his proud humility, and notwithstanding his mother’s assu- 





Lady Seaton felt that the crisis of her fate and his was at hand. 
She remembered how much she had herself contributed to, if not 
wholly induced, any expression of the the young man’s carefully 
controlled feelings ; and she duly appreciated the delicacy with which 
he intimated them now, under cover of a sentence that might bear 
the interpretation of only ardent desire to serve her. She felt that 
everything called upon her to be explicit, and she therefore said with 
pointed emphasis and decision, though still in the gentlest and kindest 
manner that the circumstances admitted of, “Once more, from my very 
soul, I thank you, Captain Vandeleur: | esteem and respect you more 
than almost any one ; and should an occasion ever occur in which you 
can serve me, J shall put your friendship to some test, you may 
believe me ; though never, to the test of—disobliging my father !" 

She could not conceal a crimson blush and a slight tremour as she 


him. He teok it fora moment, but relinquished it without the 
slightest pressure. She had time, however, to feel that his was cold 
and clammy. She raised her eyes to his face ; cheeks, forehead, and 
lips were all of the same livid whiteness. 

“Good heavens ! Captain Vandeleur,” she exclaimed, starting up, 
“you are unwell.” 

It was a moment or two before he could answer her ; but, leaning 
back in his chair, he made an effort to recover himself, and suc- 


| proneunced the last words, but she instantly held out her hand to! 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


SPECIMENS OF ARAPIAN POETRY. 





On moderation in our pleasures. 


How oft does passion’s grasp destroy 
The pleasure that it strives to gain! 
How soon the thoughtless course of joy 

Is doom'd to terminate in pain! 


When prudence would thy steps delay, 
She but restrains to make thee blest; 
Whate'er from joy she lops away, 
But heightens and secures the rest. 


Wouldst thou a trembling flame expand, 
That hastens in the lamp to die? 

With careful touch, with sparing hand, 
The feeding stream of life supply. 


But if thy flask profusely sheds 
A rushing torrent o'er the blaze, 

Swift round the sinking flame it spreads, 
And kills the fire it fain would raise. 


The lamp mentioned in the third stanza is the Massal, used on 
festival occasions in the East, especially at their wedding-processions. 
It is made with a socket in the upper end, in which oiled rags are 
fixed for a wick; and being borne aloft in one hand, pours a flood 


| of Bont on the procession, while, as the flame languishes, it is sup- 


plied with oil from a flask, (or “ vessel,” as it is called in the parable 
of the ten virgins.) carried in the other hand. The beauty of the 
simile in the third and fourth stanzas will be easily perceived :—life 
is wasted and extinguished by excess of pleasure, as the flame dies 
from an excess of oil poured upon the wick. 


ceeded. Then rising slowly, as if unwilling to relinquish a seat of | aS 


which he had possessed lhimself under dominion of such different feel- 
ings, he said, * Farewell, then, countess of Seaton !—Heaven bless 
you '—all is as it ought tobe; | know and feel that it is so —Fare- 
well!” And having pronounced these words in a hoarse and smo- 
thered voice, he drew from his bosom a small locket, and taking 
from within it a soft, fair, silken curl, he laid it at Lady Seaton’s 
feet, and left the room. 





As soon a3 Vandeleur’s leave of absence had expired, he joined 
his regiment in the north of England; and in about six months 
after, the news reached him that the countess of Seaton had become 
duchess of Castleton. 


OPINIONS OF THE RADICAL PRESS, 








THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


London was not balked of its holiday on this ninth of November. 
Half a million metropolitans have been blessed with the sight of 
majesty. ‘The queen and her court, all as grand and fine as the 
popular imagination could paint them, went on Thursday to dine 
with the loyal citizens at Guildhall. Never, indeed, was there such 


a ninth of November before ; and long may we wait for another first | 


visit of the sovereign to the city! No doubt there must have been 
some accidents and disappointments, for such things are inevitable 


on such occasions—and the weather was not very favourable during | 


the latter part of the day ; but, on the whole, the proceedings were 
admirably conducted, and little occurred to mar the general expec- 
tation and delight. The lord mayor has got his baronetcy, and the 
two new sheriffs a knighthood apiece. Aldermen and common- 
councilmen displayed their ** fair proportions” on warlike chargers, 
and then dined with their sovereign, and drank with dukes. What 


more could be desired by civick ambition. The behaviour of the | 


immense multitude on Thursday—the ease with which they were 
kept in order—the reliance, which must have been universal, on 
their good disposition—prove how little we are indebted in this 
country to persons in authority, for the peace of society and the se- 
curity of property. It was not the military and police force which 
preserved order, and prevented outrage. Had a tenth part of the 
mighty assemblage been disposed to riot—alas! for the carriages 
and coroncts! But the confidence in the self-restraining and just 


rances to Lady Seaton that no hope had flashed across his mind, some principle which holds society together, was well-founded. On the 
wild and fluttering anxiety, very closely resembling it, was devour- good sense and honesty of the bulk of the people there is a safe re- 
ing his heart and brain ; but it was so wilt, so vague, and, as he Jiance. The celebration of Thursday was not a party triumph. 
thought, so impossible, that he determined not t@ actin any manner Nobody thought of the ministers or their policy ; and the cheers 
upon it until he should see Lady Seaton again. given to Wellington, the warriour, were not intended as a tribute to 
For this purpose, he presented himself, day after dav, at the door the tory enemy of reform. ‘The fond hope and belief that the queen 
of Lord Hampton's mansion, with a burning cheek and palpitating would be the queen of the nation, not the royal slave of a faction, 
heart: and when, day after day, he received the same answer, that may have influenced some who took the trouble to consider why they 
lady Seaton was still indisposed, he felt too wretched even to be were excited. But, as respects the multitude, they were merely 
seen by his mother, and returned hone, to fling himself upon his enjoying a magnificent spectacle, and that too rare occurrence to 
couch, and remain there in agony of mind almost beyond endurance, them—a holiday. The Americans celebrate the anniversary of the 
sometimes until the following morning. declaration of independence, with feelings of a more exalted charac- 
recovered, however, and he was admitted at last to see her. ter. They call to mind the fierce and protracted struggle for liberty ; 
She was seated, whether by design or otherwise he knew not, in they view its glorious results; and deep is their gratitude to the 
one of the inner apartments of the suite, one to which morning visi- heroes of their revolution, the founders of their freedom. Our young 
ters were not generally admitted. When he was announced, “I shall queen has had no opportunity to establish such claims on a nation’s 
see him here,” she said ; and, ashe approached, she rose not from her Jove and respect. At present she is, and for some time to come 
chair, but held out her hand very kindly tohim. He seemed about to must be, the mere instrument of good or evil in the hands of her 
kneel before her, but ahasty blush, and almost a start, recalled and re- responsibie advisers—incompetent, from inexperience, to give a di- 
strained him. He took a chair close beside her, and made the tenderest | rection to their policy herself. But the period is not very distant, 
uquiries after her health, yet witha wild anxiety in his manner and | when, if health of body and mental vigour be spared to her, she will 
countenance, that distressed her. Atlength, as if himself unable to necessarily take a more influential part in the conduct of the govern- 
endure the state of his feelings, he said, “Lady Seaton, we may be mo-| ment; and then it is to be hoped that, instead of blind loyalty, she 
Mentarily interrupted—other visiters may claim your attention; will may acquire and deserve the rational attachment of the most 
you therefore suffer me, however abruptly, to revert tothe commence- enlightened of her subjects 


ment of your late illness. or at least to the emotion to which I was 
Witness ’ and believe me, oh! believe me, that no impertinent curio 
Sty or even seltish anxiety induces me to this, but solely the glimpse 


Ever since her majesty has ascended the throne, she has been 


treated by the publick journals pretty much in the same way as, 


astronomers treat a newly-discovered planet. Up go the telescopes 


of hope that broke upon me then, that it might be in my power to daily to take observations, and wonderful are the discoveries that 
frre or obey you in any m »iner!” follow. Among the latest, we have the following curious phenome- 
Lady Seaton paused one moment with downcast eyes; then, non:—**Her majesty inberits that talent for musick which so many 
™ithout raising them, calmly and decisively, though with gentleness, of her august family have possessed in a remarkable degree.” The 
and even, kindness, said, ** I thank you most sincerely, Captain Van- inheritance of that talent for musick which her predecessors pos- 
tr, but the matter which afflicted me then, and caused me to sessed is very surprising ; but the musick of her majesty’s sphere is 

act so childish—so silly a part, (with a deep blush and a stifled sigh,) still more extraordinary :—* Her snajesty is particularly fond of 
48 one—in which you could not now render me the slightest service.” 
The sunburnt soldier turned as 


for several minutes, during which Lady Seaton never once raised) should not have been in the least astonished ; but that she should 
Set eyes from the embroidery on her pocket-handkerchief, which! be particularly fond of singing rocal musick ! 
she seemed to be examining with critical minuteness. At last Van- |, have strange notions of things at court.— 


Well—they certainly 


On Avarice— By Hatem Tai. 


|| (The author was an Arabian chief, who lived a short time prior to the 


| 


} 


singing vocal musick.” Uncommon odd, as Mr. Weller would say. | the leaves. 
le as death! There wasa silence Had her majesty been fond of singing trombone or bugle musick, we | 


j 


promulgation of Mohammedanism. He has been so much celebrated through 
the East for his generosity, that even to this day, the greatest encomium 
which can be given to @ generous man, is to say, “he is as liberal as 
Hatem.”) 

How frail are riches and their joys! 

Morn builds the heap which eve destroys : 

Yet can they leave one sure delight— 

The thought that we've employ'd them right. 


What bliss can wealth afford to me 
When life's last solemn hour I see; 
When Mavia’s sympathizing sighs 

Will but augment my agonws ? 


Can hoarded gold dispel the gloom 

Which death must shed around the tomb ? 
Or cheer the ghost which hovers there 
And fills with shrieks the desert air? 


Were I ambitious to behold 

Increasing stores of treasured gold, 
Each tribe that roams the desert knows 
I might be wealthy if I chose: 


But other joys can gold impart, 

Far other wishes warm my heart— 
Ne’er may I strive to swell the heap, 
Till want and woe have ceased to weep. 





RELIGION. 


Let masters of families promvte religion in their households. 


| This is the way to have obedient servants and dutiful children. 


Piety is the firmest basis of morality ; secure God's claims, and you 
will not miss your own. 





THE GOODNESS OF GOD, 


The goodness of the Almighty toward us, must appear in a dif- 
ferent shape fram that in which it would, were we not in a fallen 
and sinful state. Now, his dealings with us must have a chief 
reference to our recovery from sin, while living in which we never 
can be happy, and to deliver us from which, at the expense of any- 
thing, however good in itself, that lies in the way, the divine tene- 
ficence is pledged. Let this principle be applied to some particulars 
in the experience of life Health is a great blessing ; but if sickness 
produces a seriousness of mind, an insensibility to the intoxicating 
influences of the world, a sense of dependance upon the Almighty, 
all eminently calculated to lead the beart to that repentance and 
amendment, from which, without such a visitation, t might bave 
been farther and farther removed : at such a time, sickness 1s a much 
greater blessing than health. The society and love of relatives and 


| friends, is one of the most sweet and pure sources of earthly enjoy- 


ment; but if bereavement serves to wean us from the empty vanities 
of this world, and to place our hearts and affections upon the un- 
fading realities of another, to distinguish between those perishing 
qualities which attract the thoughtless, and those noble and lasting 
endowments which God seeks to bestow upon us, and which bind 
in communion the inhabitants of heaven, to look for the society of 
angels and just men made perfect, os the ultimate and incomparably 
better substitute for the too often heartless and sclfisir intercourse of 
the most intimate companiwns of our earthly hours; then may the 
loss of friends be regarded as a real and lasting cain. As to wealth, 
it can hardly be called a blessing, becanse it proves so often a curse, 
as to seem one of the most common instruments with which the 
doom of the reprobate is sealed. Who docs not know, from observa- 
tion, as well as from the testimony of the Saviour, that it is hard for 
them that are rich to enter into the kingdom of.heaven, and that 
they who seek to be so, fall into temptation and a snare, and into 
many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men’s souls m desirue- 
tion and perdition? On the other hand, it must be acknowledged 
that poverty is an evil, and therefore it is wise to desire, @8 Batcst, 
that mediocrity of condition, with respect to worldly goods, which 
is so beautifully expressed in the prayer of Aga—“ Give me neither 
poverty nor riches, lest I be poor and steal, or lest 1 be proud, and 
take the name of God in vain.” It is among those who are thus 
blessed, that industry and virtue are to be found; and these ere they 
who constitute the bulwark of the church, ae well as the state. 


MISFORTUNE. 
My face and heart will wear wany e scar and wrinkle, before the 


arrival of autumn. However bright the sunset of my evemmg, the 
storms of the morning will leave their lingering tears to glitwer on 





SOCIETY. 
No one living in society can be independent. The world is like a 


ii watch-deg, which fawns upon you, or tears you to pieces. 


De Py ae 
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FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT. | 


GRAVE STANZAS FROM THE CAPITOL, 


UPON MEN, MEASURES AND THINGS MEANT, WITH NOTES OCCASIONALLY. | 


BY ONE THERE. 


Washington, January, 1438, 
1. 


I came here, my dear Mirror, a moon 
By travel, the mere tale of which would pain ye— 
Being from Boston, some eight days or so, 
By rail-roads, bad sleighs, sleds, and Pennsylvania ! 
In the most roundabout of all vile ways— 
Columbia—Lancaster—poor stuff, the driver says. 


And if he didn’t say it, there's no doubt, 
Said country, passed through snowbanks and much mud, 
Would make a northern christian soon find out 
It is the most unholy since the flood— 
And that, too, saying nothing of the fare— 
The most unfair imaginable—I declare ! 
ML. 
From Philadelphia to Baltimore 
They cheated us in price—in teams—and talk ; 
And last, in rail-cars, viler far and slower 
Than Stokes and Stockton's coaches are from York ! 
Oh, the whole ride, sir, is one sad take in— 
And only thus to sing it, seems almost a sin! 


iv. 


Enough that I am here—this lesser Rome— 
With banners from the capitol—and so— 
Where one fecls almost all-hows, save at home, 
The hotels are such essences of wo! 
And where the people seems a panorama, 
Wanting in colouring, propriety and grammar ' 


Vv. 


To deal in no old stories I determine— 
And about new ones to be wake and wary ; 
And, as this resolution I’m quite firm in, 
Seek, for the first, the corps epistolary— 
And call what 7 may send you—to keep time— 
Congress consolidate, or Washington in rhyme ' 


vi. 


I scarcely can believe it, as I gaze 
Over this chamber of our grave patiicians, 
That ours, indeed, are these un-Roman days, 
When gallantry presents such “ bad editions’ — 
You see how nat'rally and first I fall 
On something scandalous beneath the capitol ! 


vil. 


The senate, seeing dignity depended 
On having settees vacant, and * bare walls,” 
Forthwith expung'd the ladies '!* so, it ended 
And now, would woman hghten the two halls, 
Go she with men of place or sularies, 
The best she can attain to is—the galleries ' 
Vill. 
You've hardly an idea, sir, what a fever 
Said senate gendered by this prohibition— 
By which one might * pass int a belle—but—leave her! 
"T'was bad as this new war, and abolition! 
And then to think, the same door, without pushing, 
Sull ushered nincums in, to sofa-back and cushion! 


Ix 


Two years, and more ago! How different ! 
How cozy, then, we sat there with those belles, 
When so much fashion was with beauty blent, 
And inspiration from a hundred wells, 
The fountaias of fine eyes, played on each speaker, 
Making the strong ones flash, and almost light the weaker! 


x. 


How cosily we sat there, when thé “ chair” 
Gave all his soul to love—and spurn'd at reason—}{ 
When ‘resolution’ seem'd the last affair 
He thought worth bowing to, at such a season ! 
In short, when all the senate seem'd to go 
For knighthood—most young ladies—and Miss Martineau ! 


But now, oh spirit of all emptiness ! 
Nor plume nor bonnet circulate below— 
Ss, whether grand Elizabeth, or plain Bess, 
With president, or vice himself, for beau, 
No “ ladye”’ hopes for more than curtain’d corner, 
More shabby t'wn the christmas one of Masier Horner ! 


xu 


No matter—the two gall'ries, after all, 
Sull flash with women, though it freeze or thaw— 
And speakers still bowl on, like Benton's “ball,” 
Though hard it is to fathom what ‘tis for! 
So capital are these men, in their way, 
At making Tart’rus darker still, by all they say 


xt. 


Memorials stillcome in. Both chambers ring 
With abolition from both men and women! 


* This, to be sure, has reference to two or three winters ago, 


state for Miss Martineau and her ear-trumpet—contrived to bring about this 
banishment, so derogatory to the whole body, as senators or Cavaliers. 

t That is, into the gallery aforesaid. 

t Save when it issued from those reservoirs of logick, Mr. Isaac Hill, 
(governour') and Mr. Thomas Benton, (nothing ') 





Quakers and female clubs all come to sing, 
In prayer, that our * grand curse” may have a trimming. 

| The hottest of both houses become hotter, , 

And as they spout, alike sink reason and cold weter '* 


xiv. 


Some giants in the senate have turned dwarfs 
Upon these pestering and piled petitions— 
Well had the speakers all been damned with coughs, 
Or kept from ** going out” on such mad missions ! 
But what is freedom, sir, unless one speaks 
Just where he will—for ay—just how, and what he seeks! 
xv. 
The House has echoed curses loud and deep— 
Enacting but one ceaseless thunder-storm, 
Without the rain—for none could stop to weep, 
However, by the flash, they might get warm. 
It is enough to say, that Weak or Wise, 
All play but wind-clouds in these legislative skies ! 


xvi. 


There’s naught at capitol or tavern new— 
But both seem like Methuselah, somehow ; 
And as for sights, I'm off the Avenue, 
And my perspective’s bounded by a cow! 
| In fact, my chamber overlooks a yard, 
Where she chews everlastingly !—sing 1t, oh bard ! 


xvii. 


Stupidity prevails, sir, ten per cent— 


And neither House inclines to do or undo ; 


In taking yeas and nays, whole weeks are spent, 
And shawlst and patents rule in the Rotunda— 
Where all the talk is of some stove or biler, 
More hissing than that used to be "bout * Rives and Tyler!” 


xvitl. 


The rest is silence. I will merely add, 
We're daily getting into some ** bad box ;"’ 
With England we turn dignifiedly mad, 
Though we've * full” minister in Mr. Fox; 
And as for Navy Island and neutrality, 
The House outroars Niagara—and thunder in reality ! 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 
BY THEODORE 8. FAY. 


BERLIN.— Sensation on first going abroad— Embarkation— Beautiful appearance 
of the bay—The Narrows—Sandy Hook— Departure of the steamboat—Sea- 
sickness— The last blue line of land—Incident at sea— First sight of England. 
My pear -——, You wish me to tell you what will be the precise 
nature of your sensations on coming abroad’ There are people 
who go to Europe, and return with a sober mind. You will not 
be ameng the number. From the moment when your departure is 
decided, you will feel exalted by emotions, vast, vague and brilliant, 


as the dreams of an opium-eater. Too grand to be explained to 


, others, they will surround you with an atmosphere of hope and hap- 


piness, of incredulity, wonder, awe and enchantment. Neither will 
this be the rapture of a moment. It will inspire you for weeks be- 
fore your embarkation, sustain vou upon the ocean, and bewilder 
you long after your arrival. It will take you months, perhaps years, 
to throw off the apprehension that it is all a dream, that the strange, 


new forms around, the foreign shore, the antique town, the time- 


| blackened castle, clothed with ivy, are more than the images of a 
- = 


| 


delightful sleep; and that they will not presently dissolve, rendering 
you back to monotony, a sigh and a cold breakfast. As for your 
first observations and reveries in Europe, you will not in any other 
way experience such sensations, unless, peradventure, upon crossing 


that more solemn sea, finding yourself fairly landed in a realm of im- , 


mortality, aod talking with Adam, or Noah, or Romulus, or Luther, 
and assuring Shakspeare, perhaps, how happy you are to make his 
aequeintance. You will not on the earth experience anything so un- 
equivocally delightful as the first breaking upon you of Europe. The 
gratification to be enjoyed, during a residence of subsequent years 
is great, and perhaps more profound, but it is not the same. It is 
not magick. ‘The one resembles the charm derived from a fine play 
well performed, the other the sensations of a child entering for the 
first time that fairy world. 

You shall embark ina New-York packet, for London, in the month 
of June. The calm, tall vessel, lies far off at anchor, a couple of 
miles down the bay, amid the surrounding things the only object, to 
you, of actual reality. All the rest in a few hours are to melt away 
like so much vapour, leaving that alone with you. <A steamer lies 
at the wharf phizzing and whizzing impatiently, and a crowd of cart- 


| men, porters, passengers and spectators, are mingled with boxes, 


portmanteaus, bags, trunks, etc. You step your foot on board with 


|| a half shudder. You have already left the “sure and firm-set earth.” 


\) sinks. 


You have already quitted vour country. For a moment your heart 
You are leaving everything that you love, everything that 


|, loves you. Perhaps it will be years before you see them again. Per- 


| 
| 


| 


when 

the speaker, finding himself uneasy in his chair, to a degree which even 
his representative, Mr. King, of Alabama, could not modify—and seeing | 
the senators ali inclined to run from their seats, neglecting grave matters of | 


| haps you will never return. You would almost avoid this long se- 
paration. But you cannot. You are borne along by circumstances, 
and even while you meditate, the boat puts off. Jt is a still morn- 
The bay is motionless. The familiar scenes around never 
jooked so singularly beautiful. You mount upon the deek of the 


ing. 


* Some fiery fellows in the house, when upon hot subjects, have been 
known to keep one of the pages employed, during their declamation, in one 


|, continual decanting from large pitchers. Their motto was, ** Pour on—I 


| 
| 


‘ 


| 
| coming more and more 


will endure!” 
+ Horse-blankets are getting 


ree | 


out of odour with ladies of taste, and. be- 
and peculiar to the stabies. 





'| packet, where the breeze which swells the topsails is scarcely felt. 
| You cast your eyes from the little prison in which you have entrusted 
yourself to the chances of the vast and solemn sea. You can scarcely 
believe that you are to be so widely separated from this scene, 

| Things which you have known all your life, which had become com. 
| monplace and even wearisome, have now grown objects of love, as if 
They stretch around bright, calm, sj- 


| they had human sympathies. 
lent, like parts of yourown being. The green shore which your foos 
has pressed, the well-known street crowded with those you know ; al. 
ready it has in part disappeared. The dome, spire, chimney, house. 
roof, fused into one seft mass, beneath which your past life has gone 
like a morning dream ; the steeple, whose clock has warned you to 
sleep, chimed you to worship, tolled you the eversweeping hour 
through the wakeful watches of the night; the paths where you have 
wandered sometimes sad, sometimes happy ; now with the gay and 
careless, again alone ; the East river, its peopled slopes and graceful 
villas lost in the distance ; the Hudson, through whose blue gates 
you almost fancy you can see the winding shore and broken preci- 
pice, hut and villa, village and town, sombre-shaded forest, and those 
eternal mountains breaking the clouds as they tioat along the air, 
All these you are leaving for the vague, the splendid, the unknown, 
You bid farewell to the past. You are going to greet the future in 
its brilliant, gigantick, startling forms. In your, anticipations the 
real is blended with the unreal. Gibbon and Hume with Virgil and 
the Arabian Nights. You feel like the person in the Eastern tale, 
with a glass by which he could behold the most remote scenes of the 
| globe, and upon a carpet to transport him at will from pole to pole. 
Suddenly you are in motion 
ing objects. 
left. 
of azure mist—the first form of distance—of separation. 


There is a change in the surround. 
The point which was on your right, is now on your 
The glittering city has receded, and is half concealed by a veil 
Look! I 
Ap angle of land intervenes like the shifting 
scene of a theatre, and hides it from your sight. You are in the Nar. 
The shores on either side approach close to the vessel 


is nearly invisible 


rows. 
The fields and houses look too brigltly beautiful for simple nature 
Beach, lawn, meadow and farm-house, low wall and massive fort, 
Ah! all those 
vivid colours of the earth—the emerald grass—those gay and scented 
flowers, farewell to them for many a day! Even in the instant their 


glide behind, one after another, in silent succession. 


bright forms chase each other into the past. They are giving way to 
barren banks and low, treeless, houseless tracts of sand and salt 
grass. All that was definite 
and lovely has dissolved into blue air. Long, flat points of desert, 
the last steril and dubious minglings of ocean and earth, appear in- 
distinctly around. ‘The land is cold, naked, solitary, given up to 
You are beyond the 
realm of mortals. The continent sinks more and more into the deep 
At length you distinguish, only here and there, a famt streak of dim 
blue, lying more in heaven than upon the globe. The steamboat has 
now towed you beyond The Hook. The cheering song of the sailors 
pleases and almost frightens you. Sail after sail falls into its posi- 
tion. There is about you a trampling of feet, and a shouting of or- 
ders through the trumpet ; a breeze springs up as if nature herself 
shared in your pleasing agitation. ‘Te steamer drops off, followed 
by moist eyes and beating hearts. She gives three hearty cheers, 
which are answered with emotion from the deck of the bold and now 
The 


vessel already has a motion, new, strange, fearful, swaying to the 


Nature changes into sterner shapes 


screaming birds and perhaps sea-monsters 


lonely adventurer, and then you are alone. You are at sea. 
stately and solemn swell of the now limitless mass of waters, rising, 
falling, bending, slowly, majestically. It would even be pleasing, 
but suddenly it begins to have upon you the effect of deadly poison 
Your head swims, your limbs tremble ; a faintness comes over you 
Can death be worse! 

Of the next three days and nights I shall say nothing except that. 
in comparison, toothache would be a mere amusement, and hanging 
a welcome relief. Even they who are not themselves sick, cannot 

regard the livid complexions, upturned eyes, and ghastly counte- 
nances around, without a horrid sympathy. 

You ask frankly how you shall take the voyage! Well, frankly, 
then, there are moments not to be spoken of too pointedly before 4 
young lady setting out on her travels. There are breakfasts con- 
cerning which you had better make no inquiries. There are nights 
during which you consider your sagacity, in having come to sea, as 
more than doubtful. I cannot make you really understand some of 
the goings-on in the kingdom of Neptune, till you have fairly seen 
his marine highness in one of his moods. 

There is this, however, to be said of a voyage ; that, in propor- 
tion to its inconveniences, is the pleasure with which you draw to- 
ward its termination ;—with what delightful anxiety you hear the 
results of the captain's daily reckoning ;—with what a profound satis- 
faction, when you are five hundred miles from land, you hear that 
you have made two hundred miles in the last twenty-four hours; 
then, perhaps, one hundred ; then, a hundred and fifty ;—with what 
a veritable interest you now wateh the wind and weather ;—how 
many impatient voices, before you are out of your berth in the mor- 
ing, put the everlasting question, “* How do we head '’—what sage 
predictions on the weather abound in all mouths !—how you listen 
to the fact, that the captain thinks “it looks a little blowy to the 
west ;"’ or, that “it will freshen after sun-down ;”—and witd 
what an ineredulous rapture you hear some voice, when you least 
expect it, bringing a hasty crowd upon deck, with, “ huzza'— 
land a-head !"—and then that little bit of blue! This is a period of 
genuine enjoyment! How fine the breakfasts and dinners become’ 
How many champagne-bottles come forth from their dusty retreat: 
The very turkeys, and hens, and sheep, have a contented look’ 

| The very cock begins to re-assume his magisterial bearing—( which. 
|, at one or two points of the passage, had been rather laid aside)—a0 
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a” 


the water gets smooth as a ake when you glide into the channel— 


yd birds come singing from European groves—and English and 
French porpoises tumble in amity together—and a delicious and sun- 
ssiny atmosphere of hope and happiness waits onward the good ship, 
ster all her dangers, over the surface of the beautiful and lucid sea. 
Now do you behold all sorts of vessels passing you, outward bound ; 
ind fishing-smacks lie scattered around, and give you a supply of 
gesh fish; and the pilot, a silent, weather-beaten English face, 
comes on board with newspapers; and your fellow-passengers, on 
earning that the breeze is fair for a speedy landing, appear newly 
‘ad. Shaved faces, curls, caps, capes—everything speaks the end 
of the mighty traverse. The poor captain looks like an ex-monarch. 
He who at sea was regarded with such profound veneration—the 
oracle of that mysterious and awful world—now stands like a per- 
former behind the scenes. 

In the meantime, you are giddy with delight. The soft, sweet 
preeze is close at your side. You hear the new names of Dorset, 
Cornwall, Devonshire, Cowes and Leamington. Scenes bright as if 
just from the easel—castles covered with ivy—antique towns—or- 
chards and roads—gardens and hills—vales and creeks—peaceful 
got and opulent palace—foliage and flowers—shadow and sunshine 
—all soft as a vision—all harmonious as musick—all beautiful as 
heaven itself; and the land-odours are upon the air; and the land- 
sounds, softened and blended, come floating to your ear—and you 
have crossed the Atlantick—and you are looking on England ! 
England ! Beautiful, merry, brave, time-worn, warlike, intellectual, 
immortal England! Spirits of the past seem hovering in the air, and 
welcoming you to these hallowed and renowned shores! King and 
queen, fierce noble, unshrinking commoner, poet and statesman, 
orator and author, Shakspeare and Scott, Charles and Cromwell— 
the past, the present—all crowding together upon your mind! Hail! 


great parent! Hail! England! 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 


THE VEILED IMAGE, 


To Sais once a youthful wanderer came ; by thirst for know- 
ledge brought to learn the secret wisdom of the Egyptian priests 
Though quick he passed through many high degrees with ready 
spirit, curiosity, still sateless, urged him on the more. In vain es- 
sayed his teacher to calm the impatient aspirant. 

“What have I, if I have not all?” he cried. “Is there here a 
more and less’? Is thy truth like the sense’s pleasures, then! A sum, 
of which we may a more or less possess, yet always can possess ! 
Is it not a whole—one—and indivisible! Lose but a note from an 
harmony; blot one colour from the bow ; 
worthless—wanting the beauteous whole to colour and to sound !” 

And once discoursing thus, they chanced to be within a lonely 
temple—when, lo! the youth beheld before him an image, veiled, of 
gant size. He turns in wonder to the Heirophant. 

“ What is this concealed beneath the veil *” 

“The truth!” replied the sage. 

“ Ha '!—after truth alone I have striven ever ; and is it this, indeed, 
8 long from me withheld !”’ 

“The Deity must that resolve,”’ returned the priest—* for thus 
she speaks: ‘ This veil no mortal thing shall raisc, till it myself re- 
move.’ Whoso with unhallowed and guilty hand shall touch the holy, 
the inhibited, he, saith the goddess ; he ad 

“ What '—proceed !” 

“ He the truth shall see !” 

“Strange oracle ! And hast thou never raised the veil!” 

“I? Nay, indeed ; nor ever the temptation felt !” 

“Tf this thin veil alone debar me from the truth 

“And a law!” interrupts the sage. ‘* This slight gauze, my son, 
is weightier far than thou supposest it. Light to thy hand—but to 
tay conscience an enormous load !” 

To his home the youth, full of deepest thonghts, retired. The 
fiery lust of knowledge robbed him of his sleep—and on his couch, 
fevered, he tossed. At midnight he rushed forth. 
his timorous steps conduct him to the temple. He scales the easy 
walls. One bold leap brings him within their sacred circle. He is 
dione, and around him horrid, lifeless stillness, broken only by the 
uollow echo of his footfall upon the secret vaults ; while from the 
open cupola the moon cast her pale silver light ; and fearfully, like 
a present deity, through the gloomy arch the veiled image shone! 
He approaches with uncertain steps. He reaches forth his sacrile- 
gious hand to touch the holy vision, and a shock, as of fire and ice, 
man shivering through his frame, and an unseen arm repels him! 
Unhappy youth! Within his inmost whispers a kindly 
vorce— 

“ Wouldst thou then dare to tempt the all holy one! By the mouth 
of the oracle ‘tis said, ‘ No mortal thing this veil shall raise, till it 
myself remove !’ ” 

“ But the same mouth hath said, ‘ whoso the veil shall raise, shall 
see the truth ! Be what there may behind, I will see it!” with a 
‘oud voice he cried. 

“Ser rr!” yelled back in scorn the echo. 

He spoke, and raised the veil ! 

“What saw he?” thou demandest. I know not! Senseless and 
pale the priests found him on the morrow, outstretched before the 
feet of Isis's statue ! 








Unconsciously, 


soul, 


told! Cheer from his life had fled forever, and melancholy bore him 
an early grave ! 

“Wo to him !”—such was his warning word to each importu- | 
mate question. ‘* Wo to him that cometh at the truth through guilt ! 
Truth will gladden him no more forever!” 


what we have left is , 


What he saw or heard, his tongue hath never | 


INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 
} 
| 


DESULTORY READINGS.—BY OMBRA. 


Everyowe believes in ghosts; no one will confess it. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott was above this weakness, and I was once present at an oc- 
currence which might well banish scepticism. 


To the south-west of the picturesque town of Enniscorthy, in Ire- |, 


land, which lies on the Slaney, is situated the district called the Duf- 
| fry. Within its precincts stands the wood of Killoughram ; and its |) 

dense shades, which has often proved the outlaw’s asylum, casts a 
' solemn gloom upon the scenery around. The high mountains to the 
| north, add to the sombre aspect of the place ; and the long and dreary 
level which lies at the base of the hills does not tend to dimin‘sh the 
| melancholy impressions which seize upon the visitor to the Duffry 
| Anxious desire to see a military friend, who lay stretched on the bed 
of sickness, linked with a love of adventure, conducted me in 1827 
to this retired parish. J was returning from New-Ross, and my 


| horse having picked up a nail, I wished to be relieved from the ne- |) 


cessity of proceeding that night to Enniscorthy 

It was winter, and the elements looked as if they had been angry 
with all nature; they were apparently uncomfortable, and a gather- 
ing storm facilitated the approach of evening. Being an entire stran- 
ger to this part of the country, I knew not whether an inn were con- 
venient, and anxiously wished to meet with some one who might di- | 
rect me, but desolation reigned around ; a heath was on my right, 


and a bog on the left, but neither human being nor human habita- | 
tion was to be seen within the wide expanse of country whieh my | 


eye embraced. 


Throwing the bridle over my arm, I walked on, and the limping | 


animal hobbled after me. In about half an hour I heard the distant 


sound of a horseman. Never did I hear anything that gave me more | 


delight, and I waited with an anxiety which communicated a sensa- 
tion of pain, for those well-known indications which assured me that 
the traveller was appreaching. 


for the crime was then unknown in this part of Ireland, and I stood 


by the side of the road in instant expectation of the stranger, who 
was, however, much farther off than I had imagined 


of evening had enabled me to hear the sound of his horse's feet at a | 


considerable distance 


The sun had already sunk below the horizon, leaving behind it | 


that sickly streak of red which precedes a storm ; and as I stood 
gazing at it, two persons, apparently a man and woman, came to- 
ward me; they were engaged in a most vivacious conversation, and 
wore the dress of the Wexford peasantry. They talked loudly and 
laughed immoderately, but I could not catch a single word of what 
When they came near me, I gave them the usual 
but the word had scarcely passed 
Their conversation, how- 


they were saying. 
Irish salutation, ** God save you,” 
my lips, when they vanished before me. 
ever, was still audible, and their laugh sounded as if they were re- 
ceding from me across the bog, though their persons were invisible. 
I strained my eyes, but in vain; the sound of their voices became 
fainter, and soon died away in the distance. 

A tumult of indescribable sensations assailed me, 
without some difficulty that I succeeded in mounting my horse 


and it was not 


“ He is a poltron,” 
felt fear ;” 
ignorant of the physical causes on which courage depends ; 
of the battle-field will tremble on the side of the bath, and the sol- 
dier who has encountered death under a hundred forms, will hesi- 
tate to tempt the beings that are supposed to people an invisible 


the hero 


world. 

I had no sooner been safely seated in my saddle, than I urged on 
the lamed animal with all my might; he could not, however, not- 
withstanding the application of whip and spur, travel fast, and fortu- 
nately I had not proceeded far when a horseman overtook me ; he 
was well mounted, gave me the Sa/re Domine, and proved to be the 
priest of the parish 

The good priest heard my tale of wonder, and undertook to re- 
lieve me. ‘There was no inn near, but the hospitality of his home 
was kindly proffered to me ; I accepted it, and found at his lodgings a 
welcome reception. His landlady had recently lost a sister, and was 
in tears when we entered, but she exerted herself, nevertheless, to 


make us comfortable. A roast duck proved a most acceptable sup- 


per, and some excellent whiskey-punch was recommended as highly | 


beneficial to digestion. We chatted over our tumblers till a late 
hour. I related again the scene I had witnessed, and the priest la- 
boured to aecount for it in a natural way—he did not convince me, 
and we separated for the night 

I had hardly taken off my coat when my ears were assailed by the 
same indistinct conversation and loud laughter which I had heard on 
the road. ‘The sounds came from outside my window, but before | 
could unbolt the door, they changed into a dismal ery, so piteous and 
so supernatural, that it froze the blood in my veins. I burst into the 
parlour, and there encountered the whole of the farm servants ; they 
had all heard it, and were hurrying for safety to the priest 
lowed them ; the reverend father was on his knees; he arose as we 
entered and desired us to be silent. The cry meanwhile continued, 


but the tone increased in frightful vehemence, and, with the rapidity | 
of lightning, appeared to run round the house immediately under 


the eaves. 


, and the men stood like statues exposed to the morning dew ; their 


skins were covered with a thick moisture, their lips quivered, their | 


| limbs tottered, and their hair stood as straight ae quills upon the fret- 
| ful porcupine. At that moment none appeared unmoved but the 


I had no apprehension of robbery, | 


The stillness | 


said Bonaparte, ** who boasts of his having never | 
and they only reproach others with cowardice, who are | 


I fol- i 


Presently, however, it settled under the window, and became so 
sad, so-piteous, and so heart-rending, that the women burst into tears, | 


| priest ; I was myself too much agitated to observe him narrowly, but 
| I had sufficient presence of mind left to admire his intrepidity, and 
| to envy him his self-possession ; taking a small crocifix in his hand, 
he opened the door and went out; none endeavoured to prevent 
him ; their confidence in his spiritual powers was such, that they ap- 
| prehended no danger, and the moment the door opened the cry ceased 
| All else was silent; we heard his footsteps on the pavement, the 
| jarring noise of a wieket as he entered the garden also became ma- 
nifest, and our excitement was verging on the extremes of human 
| endurance when his words, “* Who is there?” reached us. 
| It was a moment of deep suspense, but it was quickly interrupted 
| by the return of the good priest ; he hurried past us into the parlour, 
| sank on his knees and burst into tears. I solicited some explana- . 
tion, but he would give me none ; he was evidently agitated, 1 might 
say frightened, but he refused to speak on the subject 
Next morning I departed, but that terribly awful sound still rings 
|| in my ears. Can naturalists explain the cause’ was it supernatural ! 
Ts 











ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN OFFICER. 


SCENES IN FLORIDA. 

On the morning of December the third, our command was ordered 
| to encamp on the banks of the River Kissimmee, in the everglades of 
Florida, a spot never before visited by people of civilized natures. 
The army, composed of the first, fourth and siath regiments of in- 
fantry, a company of arullery, and more than five hundred mounted 


|) men, finds itself in as lovely a place for a fort or encampment, as any 
The Kissimmee River, (which is a mere branch, or 
\ creek,) runs very nearly from north to south, forming a connexion 
|| between the lakes Tohopokiliha and Istapoga; the water is quite 
best we have yet met with on the march 


in the umon. 


cool and clear, being the 


through this most contradictory country. These lakes are called 
oceans by the Indians, on account of their great extent when com. 
pared to the numerous ponds which are found in every direction The 
uame, Tohopokiliha, means the Fort-Lake, from the ruins of a Span- 
Istapoga signifies “ water in 

which persons have been drowned,” or “* Dead Man's Lake.” The 
l\ shores of the lakes, as well as of the Kissimmee, are covered 
| with wide-spreading live-oaks, whose huge trunks give evidence of 


ish fortification found on its banks 


| centuries past and gone. Our own tent stands upon a bluff, (quite 


|| an unusual spot in Florida,) beneath the overshadowing branches of 


a most venerable oak, which, were it seen on the Battery, or in the 
publick walks of the metropolis, their goodly honours, the mayor 
and commoualty, would not lose, or suffer to be mjured, upon any 
account. Numerous thickly-wooded islands are found in the lakes, 
which constitute a most capital species of fortification for the Sem- 
noles, who fly in peroques, with wonderful speed, from one to the 
other, giving, by this means, infinite trouble to search for them and 
their families. ‘There are at this time around us numerous evidences 
of an ancient and extinct tribe of Indians, who must have lived in 
this part of Florida many centuries since. On the 
mentioned, are large mounds, which are filled wjth bones and Indian 
trinkets of all kinds. Some of these being made of gold and silver, 


are very valuable, and are consequently sought for by the Seminoles 


islands already 


The fact of silver ornaments, much resembling a cross, having been 
found in their mausoleums, would lead to the inquiry, whether these 


Indians may not have been the same, or a part of those, found by the 


Spaniards in Mexico ; or, mayhap, goodly members of the Catholick 


church in the new world; or, mayhap, wandering Spaniards, who 


were lost, and buried themselves from despair! 


These are questions 
which admit of great speculation and argument—but which may not 
be satisfactorily settled, from the fact of the whole race being extinct 
from time immemorial. ‘The red-men are falling away with melan- 
choly rapidity before the white invaders, in all sections of our coun- 
try, and soon will be heard no more in our eastern union ;—put, by 
|| the protection of government, they may stl! be permitted to remain 
When we look at 


some of these men, our better feelings obtain the mastery over us, 


without molestation west of the king of rivers 
and we involuntarily ask ourselves what right have we here '—whose 
country are we now attempting to wrest from the lawful owners ' 
But the 
more easy is the satisfaction of his thoughts thereon. Of one impor- 
that is, the In- 
dians are going, and their white friends are fast following in their 


less reflection this subject receives from any citizen, the 
tant thing there cannot exist the shadow of a doubt ; 


footsteps—and those who lead the way do not go willingly 

There is now a nearer prospect of an end to this already too expen- 
sive warfare. Yesterday, five Delaware chiefs, who had gone from 
the main army to the stronghold of the hostiles, re-appeared with 
four Indians, who proved to be Jumper and his son, Holatooche, and 
a Spanish Indian called Antonio 

It will be remembered by many that Secretary Poinsett procured 
the services of the Delawares and Shawnees, for which he has re- 


ceived no small degree of censure in some parts of the country 

Thus far, the aid given by the Indians has been infinitely more use- 

ful than all that from the volunteers; and if matters eventuate as we 
expect they will, the Delawares must have the credit of putting an 
| early end to this campaign 

| ‘These chiefs entered the camp of the Seminole chiefs, Jumper and 
Holatooche, and were received by them in the same spirit as Indians 
are wont to receive their red brothers. After two or three days of 
amusement, the chiefs were induced to come with the Delawares to 
Fort Gardiner, on the Kissimmee, to have a talk with the command- 
er of the white troops—with an assurance that they should go 
! away when they pleased, either to make preparations for peace 
or war. 
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Jumper is now second to Miconope, which word, from mico, (go- 
vernour,) and nope, (ponds,)—means king or governour over the 
whole country. Holatooche, the nephew of Miconope, and heir- 
apparent to what should be the governourship of his people, is a re- 
markably intelligent-looking Indian, resembling, in a marked man- 
ner, John C. Calhoun. Jumper’s son is a model of formation—a 
perfect Apollo in all respects. In truth, the race is well-formed and 
active as any In our country. 

By the terms of the talk, the tribes have ten days given for their 
appearance at Fort Frazer—ready to leave the land of their fathers 
for their new home, west of the muddy stream. Dejection sits upon 
their faces—but their fate is inevitable. w. 





MISCELLANY. 


Tue following beautiful article, by Rueus Dawes, is from the Daily Whig, 
published in this city. We commend it to the ladies, as worthy of their at- 
tention. A paper that abounds in such matter as this journal does, ought 
to find its way into every family in the country. Its editors never admit 
anything objectionable, even in its advertisements. 


WOMAN. 


The progress of society manifests itself more clearly in the de- 
velopment and beauty of the female character, than in any other 
way. Inarud: and uncivilized community, woman is a degraded 
creature; as it advances, she is the mark of its exaltation. Itis not 
too much to say, that to the women of America we must look for 
the security of our institutions, and for our future greatness as a na- 
tion. Old things are rapidly passing away; old prejudices, old su- 
perstitions and old notions, involving the false relations of society. 
A new era has dawned on us, and woman is the morning-star in the 
return of.the golden rising ; she is the herald of a spiritual sun, whose 
beams are to search the darkened depths of humanity and reveal 
the great problem of our nature. There is not one in a million who 
knows what man is, or the relation he bears in the interminable uni- 
verse of being. The thoughts of the million are bowed down to 
earth, and are centred in themselves; they have no conception of 
the nature of love, and their emotions, which bear that name, give 
the lie to its philosophy. They do not understand—they cannot 





comprehend —their intelligence has not expanded to that degree of | 
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recipiency, which drinks in the vast revelation of humanity, its end, | 


its mighty destination, and the causes which have operated to pro- 
duce its present state, and the causes which must energize for its 
consummation. They do not know that woman is the recipient of 
celestial love, and that man is dependant on her to perfect his cha- 
racter; that without her, philosophically and truly speaking, the 
brightness of his intelligence is but the coldness of a winter moon, 
whose beams can produce no fruit, whose light is cheerless and de- 
pressing. They do not know that woman is all affection, and they 
cannot appreciate the comprehensiveness of the truth. 

We have no disposition to flatter the sex: we would raise them 
above the humiliation of flattery. Adulation is not congenial with 
their better nature; and it is this we are desirous of unfolding. If 
they can only be made to understand their real character, they will 
feel and acknowledge the truth of this remark, that in proportion as 
they admit eelf-satisfaction from the praises of man, they are re- 
moved from his purest admiration. In this expression, we would 
pot be understood as being the advocates of prudery, and of that 
false modesty, which prides itself in the distance it holds from men. 
On the contrary, we would expose the narrow-minded views of that 
class of teachers indicated in the “ Young Lady's Friend,” who, by 
warning the sex against unthought-of improprieties, save no other 
end, but to suggest to them a wrong. Women ought to associate 
freely with men, according to the unwritten rules of decorum, which 
are stamped on the innocent heart. The precepts of prudery are 
steeped in the guilt of contamination. Truth, and the loveliness 
and delicacy of cherished affections, beautiful dreams of the ideal 
woman, gentle hopes and aspirations for the pure and perfect attain- 
ment of the angelick character, are enough for her guidance, without 
the transferred colourings of a stained sufferer. 

Woman has heretofore occupied a false position in the world—an 
unnatural one. She has been so long regarded as a weak creature, 
an inefficient actress on the great stage of life, a mere puppet to fill 
up the drama of existence, that she has too often come to be of the 
same mind herself, and forgotten her high destination, in the frivoli- 
ties of an hour. We have no patience with those persons, who treat 
her as a mere Rosa Matilda, who can be allured by a pretty compli- 
ment and satisfied by the gossamer of romance. Beset as she has 
been by the intellectual vulgar, the selfish, the designing and the 
false, no wonder she has sometimes folded her wings in despair, and 
forgotten her heavenly mission in the delirium of imagination. But 
this cannot be always. There is a remnant of blessedness with her, 
in spite of evil influences; there is enough of the divine master left, 
though the portraiture is worn and blemished; and the time is fast 
approaching, when the picture of the true woman will shine from its 
frame of glory, to captivate, te win back and restore the objects of 
her mission. 


LOVE-LETTERS 


DETWEEN THE FIRST GOVERNOUR OF MASSACHUSETTS AND HIS WIFE, 
aASOUT THE VEAR 1628. 


“My most sweet nussanp—How dearly welcome thy kind let- 
ter was to me, I am not able to express. The sweetness of it did 
much refresh me. What can be more pleasing to a wife, than to hear 
of the welfare of her best beloved, and how he is pleased with her 
poor endeavours! I blush to hear myself commended, knowing my 
own wants. But it is your love that conceives the best, and makes 
all things seem better than they are. I wish that I may always 
please thee, and that those comforts we have in each other may be 
daily increased, as fur as they may be pleasing te God. I will use 
that speech to thee, that Abigail did to David :—*I wiil be a ser- 
vant to wash the feet of my lord.’ I will do any service wherein 
I may please my good husband. I confess I cannot do enough for 
thee; but thou art pleased to accept the will for the deed, and rest 
contented 











| two :—first, because thou lovest God; and, secondly, because thou 


lovest me. If these two were wanting, all the rest would be eclipsed. 
But I must leave this discourse, and go about my household affairs. 
I am a bad housewife to be so long from them; but I must needs 
| borrow a little time to talk with thee, my sweet heart. I hope thy 
| business draws to an end. It will be but two or three weeks before 
I see thee, though they be lopg ones. God will bring us together 
in his good time ; for which tme I shall pray. Farewell, my good 
husband ; the lord keep thee. Your obedient wife, 
MARGARET WINTHROP.” 





| “ My coop wire.—Although I wrote to thee last week, yet, hav- 
ing so fit opportunity, | must write to thee again; for Ido esteem 
one litte, sweet, short letter of thine, (such as the last was,) to be 
worthy two or three from me. 


“T began this letter yesterday at two o'clock, thinking to have | 


been large, but was so taken up by company and business, as I could 
get but hither by this morning. It grieves me that I have not liberty 


| to make better expression of my love to thee, who art more dear to | 


| ne than all earthly things ; but I will endeavour that my prayers may 
| supply the defect of my pen, which will be of use tous both, inasmuch 
| as the favour and blessing of God is better than all things besides. 
| know thou lookest for troubles here, and when one affliction 
| is over, to meet with another; but remember our Saviour tells us, 
| * Be of good comfort ; I have overcome the world.’ Therefore, my 
| sweet wife, raise up thy heart, and be not dismayed at the crosses 
thou meetest with in family affairs, or otherwise ; but still flyto Him 
who will take up thy burden for thee. Go thou on cheerfully, in 
obedience to his holy will, in the course he hath set thee. Peace 
shall come. 
tion and blessing of the Lord. 
«Farewell, my good wife. I kiss and love thee with the kindest 
affection, and rest thy faithful husband, JOHN WINTHROP.” 





“Most Loving AND Goop HUsBAND.—I have received your let- 
ters. The true tokens of your love and care of my good, now in 
your absence, as well as when you are present, make me think that 
saying false, ‘Out of sight, out of mind.’ I am sure my heart and 
thoughts are always near you, to ‘do you good and not evil, all the 
days of my life.’ I rejoice in the expectation of our happy meeting ; 


for thy absence has been very long in my conceit, and thy presence | 


much desired. Thy welcome is always ready ; make haste to en- 
tertain it. 
“And so I bid my good husband farewell, and commit him to the 


Lord. Your loving and obedient wife, MARGARET WINTHROP.” 


The following humorous account of the examination of a midshipman inthe 
English naval service, is extracted from an article in a late British magazine. 








EXAMINATION OF A MIDSHIPMAN. 


I remember at Malta one unfortunate youth, named Richards, the 
day of whose trial was fixed, and who, from the known characters of 
On the 





' his judges, had good reason to be anxious about the result. 


morning previous to his exammation, I found bun in a dreadfully , 


| agitated state ; and in order to encourage and reassure him as much 
I could, I took him owt with me, and endeavoured during a long 
walk to explain to him any difficulties that occurred. After a good 
deal of questioning and cross-questioning, finding himself au fait, 


he began to take courage, and to look forward with confidence to | 


the result of the morrow. We had been perambulating about in this 
/manner for a couple of hours, and I was just about to accompany him 
/on board, when whom should we meet, plump in the face, but one 
| of the passing captains. 
** Well, youngster !" said the skipper, addressing my companion ; 
“so you are going to-morrow, eh! to try, at least, eh! Very well, 
| see vou are prepared ; for it shall be no child's play. I'll work you, 
'my boy; J promise you I will.” 
«It will never do, Ned!” said the poor fellow to me, as soon as 
_ the captain was gone 

* It will never do—I'm sure to be rejected 

““ Nonsense!" [ replied. 

“ Keep your spirits up, never say die! everybody knows that that 
fellow does not always bite when he snarls.” 

* Weil!” said the desponding youth, “it may be, but you'll sec 
I'll be rejected !" 

The eventful hour at length arrived ; and poor Richards approach- 
ed his fate with a palpitating heart. As there were six others for 
trial at the same time, they were appointed among the different cap- 
tains ; each taking upon himself the examination of one. 

“If you will allow me,” said our friend of the previous day to 
the senor officer, “if you will allow me, J] should like to examine 
Mr. Richards !” 

* Certainly!” replied the senior captain ; and the poor fellow, as 
white as a sheet, was immediately cailed forward. 

** Now, sir,” said th® captain, addressing him, and assuming a very 
grave and severe expression of countenance ; ** now, sir, let us see 
) what kind of an officer you make. 
| sir, of the Dido Frigate—don’t forget her name, sir—there's a heavy 
| gale of wind from the southward—do you hear, sir! Pay attention to 
| what I'm saving to vou, sir! I'll lay my life, you have forgotten 

what point the wind was in! mark me, sir, for it’s unportant! the 
' gale is from the south-west. sir! remember, the south-west! Plenty 
of searoom, sir, vessel made all snug for the night, lying to under 
trysails! do you mark that, sir! under trysails! do you mark that 
sir! under trysails! Well, sir, the captain comes on deck, and says 
to you—observe what the captain says, sir: he says to you, * Mr 
Richards, how's her head!’ You of course make the proper response ; 
after which, the captam, putting bis hand in his pocket, takes out a 
small leathern case—mark, sir, a leathern case ! and presenting it to 
you in an casy sort of a way, he offers you a cigar. Now, sir, 
answer me i:nmediately, sir—which end of the cigar would you put 
in your mouth t” 

The poor middy, who, as the captain was proceeding with this 
address, was looking forward to some awfully formidable question, 
was so thunderstruck by this unexpected termination of the harangue, 
that, not knowing whether it was meant in joke or in earnest, he 
stood fora moment without opening his lips 


La] 


| Come, sir?’ ered the captain—* quick !"—which, end 1” 


| 


” 


* The twisted one !” replied the youngster, who was fortunstely 
well practiced in the use of cigars, “ The twisted one, sir, if an 
Hayana ; and either end the same, if a Cheroot '” 

“ Excellent!” cried the captain, throwing himself back in his 


‘T have many reasons to make me love thee, whereof I will name |, seat in a roar of laughter. 


I commend thee and all thine to the gracious protec- 


You are the officer of the watch, || 





AND THE FINE ARTS. 





Cc 1, sir! ll answered indeed 2 Gentlemen 
“ Capital, sir'—very we eed, sir '—Gent 

have nv hesitation in saying that Mr Richards is extremely wej ~— 
|| lified to make an excellent officer !” 
| The youth was accordingly duly passed ; and all his evil fore. 
|| bodings ended. ‘This was one of the lucky turns ; and we all cop, 


gratulated him heartily on having drawn a prize. 


“BOOZ.” 
Mr. Cnarces Dickens, the inimitable “ Boz,” has, for the first time, we 
| believe, come before the publick in his natural character, in the lately pu, 
|, lished preface and dedication of the * Pickwick Papers.” The occasion and 
the matter are both sufficiently interesting to induce us to copy here these 

| addresses in propria persone. 





'] 

-— 

TO MR. SERJEANT TALFOURD, M. P., ETC., ETC. 

|| My pear sir—If I had not enjoyed the happiness of your private 

| friendship, I should still have dedicated this work to you, as a slight 

and most inadequate acknowledgment of the inesumable services 

you are rendering to the literature ef your country, and of the las. 

|, ng benefits you will confer upon the authors of this and succeeding 

generations, by securing to them and their descendants a permanen 

| terest in the copyright of their works. 

Many a fevered Kead and palsied hand will gather new vigour in 

| the hour of sickness and distress from your excellent exertions, 
many a widowed mother and orphan child, who would otherwise 

| nothing from the fame of departed genius, but its too frequent le 

of poverty and suffering, will bear, in their altered condition, higher 
tesumony to the value of your labours than the most lavish enco- 
miums from lip or pen could ever afford. 

Beside such tributes, any avowal of feeling from me, on the ques- 
|| tion to which you have devoted the combined advantages of your elo- 

quence, character and genius, would be powerless indeed. Never. 
| theless, in thus publickly expressing my deep and grateful sense of 
your efforts in behalf of English literature, and of those who devote 
themselves to the most precarious of all pursuits, I do but imperfect 
justice to my own strong feelings on the subject, if I do no service 
to you. 

These few sentences would have comprised all I should have had 
to say, if I had only known you in your publick character. On the 
score of private feeling, let me add one word more. 

Accept the dedication of this book, my dear sir, as a mark of my 
warmest regard and esteem—as a memorial of the most gratifying 
friendship I have ever contracted, and of some of the pleasantest 
hours I have ever spent—as a token of my fervent admiration of 
every fine quality of your head and heart—as an assurance of the 
truth and sincerity with which I shall ever be, my dear sir, most 
faithfully and sincerely yours, CHARLES DICKENS, 


PREFACE. 


The author's object in this work, was to place before the reader 
| constant snecession of characters and incidents ; to paint them in as 
vivid colours as he could command; and to render them, at the 
same time, life-like and amusing. 
Deierring to the judgment of others in the outset of the undertak- 
ing, he adopted the machinery of the club, which was suggested as 
that best adapted to his purpose; but, finding that it tended rather 
to his embarrassment than otherwise, he gradually abandoned it, 
considering it a matter of very little importance to the work whether 
strictly epick justice were awarded to the club, or not. 
The publication of the book in monthly numbers, containing only 
thirty-two pages in each, rendered it an object of paramount impor- 
tance that, while the different incidents were linked together bya 
chain of interest strong enough to prevent their appearing uncon- 
| nected or impossible, the general design should be so simple as to 
sustain no injury from this detached and desultory form of publica- 
tion, extending over no fewer than twenty months. In short, it was 
necessary—or it appeared so to the author—that every number 
should be, to a certain extent, complete in itself; and yet, that the 
whole twenty numbers, when collected, should form one tolerably 

| harmonious whole, each leading to the other by a gentle, and not 
unnatural progress of adventure. 

| It is obvious that, in a work published with a view to such consi- 
derations, no artfully interwoven or ingeniously complicated plot 
can with reason be expected. ‘The author ventures to express a hope 
that he has successfully surmounted the difficulties of his undertak- 
ing. And if it be objected to the Pickwick Papers, that they are 4 
mere series of adventures, in which the scenes are ever changing, 
and the characters come and go like the men and women we ei 
counter in the real world, he can only content himself with the re- 
flection that they claim to be nothing else, and that the same objec- 
tion has been made to the works of some of the greatest novelists im 
the English language. 

The following pages have been written from time to time, almost 
| as the periodical occasion arose. Having been written for the most 
part in the society of a very dear young friend, who is now no more, 
they are connected in the author's mind at once with the happiest 
period of his life, and with its saddest and most severe affliction. 

It is due to the gentleman, whose designs accompany the letter- 
press, to state that the interval has been so short between the pro 
duction of each number in manuscript and its appearance in print, 
that the greater portion of the illustrations have been executed by 
| the artist from the author's mere verbal description of what he u- 

tended to write. 

The almost unexampled kindness and favour with which these 
papers have been received by the publick, will be a never-failing 
source of gratifying and pleasant recollection while their author lives. 
He trusts that, throughout this book, no incident or expression 
occurs which could call a blush into the most delicate cheek, of 
wound the feelings of the most sensrtive person. If any of his um 
perfect descriptions, while they afford amusement in the perusél, 
should induce only one reader to think better of his fellow-men, and 
to look upon the brighter and more kindly side of human nature, be 

| would indeed be proud and happy to have led to such a result. 


! 








A musical snvurr-pox.—A gentleman who had a snuff-box that 
played “ Drops of Brandy,” and “ The glasses sparkle on the board, 
went 'o dine with a friend a few miles out of town, one Sunday, 
taking his box in his pocket. He accompanied the family to the 

| parish-church, and by some accidental pressure, he, about the m 
of the service, touched the spring of the box, which struck up “ Drops 
of Brandy,” most merrily. Every eye and every ear was di 
to the spot, to the great dismay of the gentleman, who endeav 
| to stop the box; but in doing so he only caused it to change the 
| tune, on which he hastened out of the church, the box rattling away 
while he marched along the aisle. 
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ORIGINAL APOTHEGMS. 


 ———————— 


-_ 


sCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 


BY A BOOKWORM. 





Genivs AND ITs Fawe.—Genius, thou art like the dew which de- 
xends from heaven in the darkness of night, and which, invisible to 
ileyes, yet gives strength to the flower and coolness to its meciar, 
te whole night long. But when the sun throws round its fiery rays, 
they drink up the dew, and the flower hangs its drooping head. Ge- 
ius, thou art like the dew! While guarded within the breast, thy _ 
influence is to cool and to strengthen it, but when thy bright rays | 
wre cast upon the world, thou fadest into naught, and leavest behind | 
thee a withered and a drooping heart. i 

Birps in war.—The heaven was dark and the earth bloody ; 
gef, and pain, and death were on its surface, whence clouds of fire | 
ud smoke went up into the clear sky ; man was contending with |; 
mn, and both perishing in the struggle. But around them was a 
ralm of peace, the lark soared up into the skies, the nightingale 
sng in her flowers, and the other songsters of the woods fed their | 
young and practised their melodies ; poets, ye too are songsters— || 
ike these, be pure and peaceful and tuneful, even when storms rage _ 
sound you. 

Love.—‘* Weep on,” said a learned sage to one who was weeping || 
sway her life in sorrow for her beloved, “ weep on, tears are the best 
comforter ; they are drops from the river of Lemnos, which alone has | 
power to make one forget a beloved object.”—* Have tears this 
power !”” she asked in wonder, and dried up her eyes hastily, and | 
moistened therm with no more tears. i| 
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| Change of fortunes.—The Newport Mercury, the first newspaper 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. . 
‘ever published in this country, in one of its numbers printed se- 


|“ Ladowa,” “ Marietta,” and “ My love in on the sea,” are all declined.—A. X.  veral generations back, speaks of New-York as quite a flourishing 


Y., need not “ axe his communication does not + Uf he will reflect - j i eo “ 
— sterner afftte tg ohm ana he Soot a town—a respectable sea-port, that may possibly in the course of cen 


nality for wit. It is the part of a j ¢ to animadvert sometimes severely turies rival Newport herself. ‘Things have certainly changed places 
ee aa - ty om = aes ey: a a —° | very much since then, and it would hardly be stranger if New-York 
dusts, ad poten sr be cave qoungt from er ~ | were to stand in the same relation to Pluladelphia a hundred years 
he has of telling his pc. sae dag er eae “@ pack of miserable s — | hence as Newport docs now to her. We are no croaker, but the 
ean — Tey ay at - goed a than the rest, and |‘ unavoidable delay in the completion of the Erie rail-road is more and 
aby Themen py om poked rotten him f tans ee a “more confirming the western trade to Philadelphia ; and, though our 
not shield him from ae Cee a oe tmpertinent fellow. The post- position upon the Atlantick must always make New-York a great 
tion of an editor ts not dissimilar. Again, A. X. Y. attempls to be very severe | Philadelphi ith her i back heen tend 
Pe ag op OY SE et pe cone nae plellanpaareapet aterm serra 
f ie eager. We cnn yy Be ped yen she is opering no effort to secure, may yet swell into a London and 
self to the depreciation of another ; but usage does not make right ; the levity | leave New-York the Liverpool of America. The fortunes of cities 
change like those of men, and when we reflect upon the stupendous 


and madness with which our American editors go to work to tear each other's 

character to pieces for the amusement of the publick, has often been to us a > . : =i" 

matter of mingled surprise, indignation, and pt, for st has tended more exertions of Pennsylvania and the inactivity ef our own state since 

ap oo » Nomad werk batt He A. |the completion of the great work of Clinton, it is fime to tremble 
lest the sceptre of commerce pass from the hands of * the empire 


own throats while swimming down the vile stream into which they would dr 
state,” and our sister city regain the ascendency she enjoyed at the 


others. The opinions of an editor are common property, but his brother = 

tst has no more right to assatl and villify the organ through which they are : . 

—— than ~ tay pe eee | bg tt ny bya — revolution, even within the present generation, and whieh as yet has 

0 n parc s 

stove ita te street, and, preciaim the pater crap nn tog —_ 7 = been but briefly snatched from her. Our slumbering burghers need 

too, ts often thas sman of a counting-room, the mere agent who manoges tirring up about this matter. 

one department of the property of others ; and the wanton and lawless attack | seem hel = 

upon that property, by those who occupy the mee with himself, ts not a 

less mean Selomous += tt ts unwise -— silly. So far, a nen gm j 
tt 

— A. XY, we shal ak qqyartantiy a Soouthen Ghat’ Gel aenee of a quarterly worthy, in point of talent and learning, to compare 

malice as tt deserves ; though fully aware that by so doing we expose ourselves ith j j j in Englar b ir, ev t its com- 

Go the chafte whieh, foiling to laumch foom our bums, he wilt doubtless tare agen | with its sister journals in England, and bidding fair, even at i com 

us when winged from a Soren ter.—Ombra appears to have laboured | mencement, to take the permanent lead among the periodical litera- 

under a very mistake as to the suggestion we to him when declining : — ; i , 

the firot article which he had the politeness to offer to our acceptance. In pro. | ‘Ue of this country—even if the existence of so powerful an organ 

of conservatism should call out a corresponding effort upon the part 


ronng o him to nquae a@ serves of brief desultory readings, in lieu of the 
Saeed cet aeons i ted to us, we expected to receive | oF the reforming-new-measure-people, certainly a very numerous 
Though differing with this work in 





The New-York Review, No. III —New-Y ork can at length boast 





CuarMs OF LovELINess.—Fanned by the charms of loveliness, | 
the independent and virtuous spirit amalgamates with what is earthly. l 
Thes it is that love deifies the dust, and brings down upon earth that | 
which is heavenly. 

Rexiciovs consouation.—He whose abode is on the lofty heights _ 
of religious feeling, will have his hours of darkness like others, | 
vat they will be short; as the nights are longer in valleys than on | 
mountains. 

To a FADING Rose.—Pale floweret, the same sun that gave thee 
ay bloom, deprives thee of it; thou art like us. The god of light || 
makes our cheek to glow, but if he draw nigh to us, it grows pale || 
and we perish. 

SearcHING For tRuTH —The oracle said, that the blind Orion 
sould recover his sight, if he walked steadfastly towards the sun. 
Thus, ye searcher after truth, fix your dim eyes on that sun, and they | 
shall be opened. i! 

Inequatity oF ConDITIONS.—The great depression of the most | 
numerous classes, remind me of hour-glasses, in which the mass of | 
snd is continually precipitated to the bottom, when lo! in an in- t 
sant all is reversed, the top becomes bottom, and the bottom tep. |, 

Ornament.—The silliest people are the fondest of or t,as |) 











among animals the most stupid are generally the most brilliant in i = 


their colour. 

ContTeaDICTION LN WomEN.—Women are attracted by resistance ; 
ind their love is hike lightning, which never enters a room by an open 
door or window, but always by walls and partitions. 

Late MarrtaGes.—The later a marriage, the more uncertain is | 
t; and it is, if possible, more dangerous to marry an old bachelor | 
‘aan a widow. i{ 

Concessions.—We are more ready to give up our own rights, 
tan to admit those of another; and hence mothers are more easily 
pverned by their children than by their husbands. || 

Osstinacy.—Gentle yielding is a far more effectual mode of re- 
stance than stubborn obstinacy ; as swords and bullets are turned 
ya soft substance. 

Lyixe.—The first sin on earth was a lie, that of the devil about | 
‘he tree of knowledge, and the last will be also, and we make up for 
var advance in truths by falling off in veracity. 

CoxversaTion AND wReTine.—Specch is like hard money, incon- 
venient for distant transfers, whose place we therefore supply by the 
more convenient paper-money of writing. 

Osservation.—There is no such thing as paying attention to 
xe whole circle of knowledge, as it is impossible to see the whole 
ofa cannon-ball in any position. 

Passions.—To enjoy happiness by gratifying our passions, is like 
‘arming one’s-self by a burning-glass. 

Precerr.—The atmosphere is nowhere so foul, as where it is 
nost frequently analyzed—by chemists and preachers. 

Passion.—Passion, by itself, can no more give strength than a 
comet gives permanent brightness. 

‘ Beavty.—The impression which beauty makes upon the heart, re- 
tes sensuality and elevates it to a level with that which is celestial. 

Tue worip.—The world is the body of God. 

Love.—Love is the poetry of human nature. 


; 


and e1rreumstances. 


NEW MUSICK. 


Mr. Millet, No. 375 Broadway, has just published the following 
autiful songs : 

Napoleon's Midnight Revierw, one of Chevalier Neukomm’s most 
‘elebrated cantatas. This fine piece of musick has been much in- 
wed after, and we are glad to-find that it can be obtained as above. 

The Rose of Hope, a most delightful ballad : the words adapted 
© Gluck’s splendid aria of Euridice, and sung by Mrs. Morley with 
feat eclat. 

The Maid of the Mountain, a sweet ballad, adapted by Chazles | 
liom to that most delicieus piece of composition, Weber's last waitz. | 


| Angel son; and he by his former wife, had an Znnocent daughter 


| eur delightful poet Drake, are supposed to. make their head-quarters 
on this mountain, have been most awkwardly disturbed of late by a * 
convulsion which hes shern some thousand tens ef reck from the 
shaggy breast ef Cro’nest. 


derment as this terrible falling off ! 


@ collectanea of curious gi: s from old authors, accompanied by such 

original comments as his judgment or fancy might suggest; but, es no class in our northern states. 

comp ; was stipulated for his labours, we certainly never intended to tax | : . 

his good nature in making mere selections for our columns. The following let- Some of its tenets, we are rejoiced to find so accomplished a cham- 

poe San ¢ pen or fpner erga of our wishes, was received too late for i | ninm of these tenets in the field; for the cause of truth is ever a 
New-York, January 17, i, gainer when opinions, worthy ef examinatien, are ably set forth, in 

To THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR—My attention having just been called, for whatever light they may be placed : and with editors like those who 


the first time, to a paragraph contained in your notice to correspondents of , ; . , 
last week, wherein a flattering compliment is paid me, on the enennens as- conduct the New-York Review, we may look for learned disquisi- 
dogmatizing 


sumption that I was the author of the paper “ Concerning a Pebble,” I lose | tions and liberal discussion, in lieu of the dunce-like 
no time to address you, in order to rectify the errour. You may remember, : . h . 

sir, that on © Seomer occasion, when | offered you the first number of an ori-_ and miserable wrangling with which questions of high political mo- 
ginal w then in contemplation, you took that opportunity to men- | posed i i i ae 

tion that a few scraps and collections from well-weltten ond instructive mares are teo often dis of in our dolly jum Sack a tenses 
works, wates whe tite of pen J Readings,” might oecasionally prove | writing will do much to call forth a corresponding improvement 
acceptable to t irror. very term, * Desultory Readings,” conveyed j 

to my mnind an impression that it was to be a collectanea of what | had | emeng those who plece themesives in en entagenined a the 


| gleaned in the course of my studies ; and, upon that conviction, | sent you, doctrines of the Review. We shall take another occasion to quote 


soon after that communication, a parcel containing four papers on different | 
subjects, informing you at the same time, that I had a few thousands of such | °° interesting and eloquent passages from the present number. 


entirely at your pleasure, and that the subject of remuneration was neither | 


stipulated nor even proposed. If an on my part has been the cause How to tell a lover.—The mean rate of pulsation in. young per- 
of this mistake, I tender my sincere apologies for whatever trouble or incon- | ; 


venience this. unconscious carelessness may have caused you, and do me the 8008, from ten to twenty years of age, is seventy-one in a minute in 
honeur to believe that I am your very humble, obedient servant, omBea. the morning, seventy-three during the day, and seventy-three in the 


evening. ‘Taking these data, and borrowing at the same time @ hint 
| from the Arabian Nights, a young physician in this city lately disco- 
_ |, vered a decided case of the monomania called “ love,” by placing 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, 1838. his hand upon the wrist of a young female when the party that was 
la eae, BI ah : | beloved by his patient was about entering a room. He has since, 

a === | it is said, attained such accuracy in this interesting branch of his 

The newsboys.—We have received several complaints from city profession, that he can count the increased pulsations. by simply ob- 
subscribers, on account of irregularity in the receipt of the Mirror, serving the tremulous shadow of a lady's raff upon the well as it 
and were for some time wholly at a loss to accuunt for it, not know- moves in accordance with the heavings of her heart. Let our fair 
ing to whom to attribute the fault. Recently, however, we have | readers be on their guard against this young doctor. 
ascertained that some of the newsboys about the streets have dis- | - —— —_—_—_——- 
posed of copies stolen from the doors of subscribers, on their own Praiseworthy.—A munificent gift of five hundred pounds has been 
account. Now, any sale of the Mirror by a newsboy, is against the | made to the British Society of Arts from a lady, whose name has not 
express arrangements of this office. Copies of the Mirror being only || transpired, for the purpose of founding two medals for the encour- 
sold by the clerk at the counter, and then never at a less price than | agement of civil architecture. The very indifferent taste prevailing 
twelve and a half cents, so that those who purchase them at a less in our domestick architecture would render such encouragement here 
price, are, doubtless unwittingly, conniving at what is, in fact, a petit | not unseasonable. 
larceny. Our subsernbers will confer a favour upon us by having a | 
lookout for their papers, and thus possibly facilitate the apprehension 
of some of these young candidates for the House of Refuge. Will 
those who perceive the Mirror offered for sale at the steamboat 
wharves, be kind enough to remember that the copies are stolen 
from subscribers’? As a general matter, we highly approve of the 
custom of selling papers by the single copy. The plan of the Eng- 
lish press, in this respect, is worthy of all praise ; and’ such a system, 
when it once becomes universal, must have a great effect in render~ | 
ing the press wholly independent. In the particular instance of the 
Mirror, however, our arrangements will not, for the present, allow 
vs to come into the growing custom. We trust, too, that the race 
of newsboys will be regenerated before we ever have occasien to | 
adopt it. 

















THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 








“ Concerning a Pebble."—A capital paper, bearing this ttle, 
found: its way into the Mirror lately, as an original article, in the 
manner explained under our notices to correspondents in the present 
number. Those of our readers who know that the paper was writ- 
ten by Leigh Hunt, in an English journal, and that it has, within a 
few months, (as we now learn,)gone the rounds of the American 
, newspapers, will readily acquit us of the stupidity and baseness of 
wilfully attempting to impose upon them in this matter. Our igno- 
ranee, until lately, of the existence of so clever a production of a 
popular writer, argues poorly, perhaps, for our habits of periodice! 
reading ; and we must confess that the little leisure that is left us, 
after industriously catering for the tastes of our own readers, is sel- 
dom thus bestowed. So far, however, from meaning te depreciate 
thé labours of our contemporaries by such an avowal, we know that 
every experienced and intelligent editor will agree with us, that the 
only way to refresh the mind for duties which, day by day, and: year 
by year, drain t in driblets, is for one to seek both his mental ali- 
ment and intellectual relaxation, in reeding the very reverse of that 
which it is his daily business to prepare for others. The political 
paragraphist, who would eloquently illustrate his arguments, and 
give dignity and force to his invective, must draw from other foun- 
tains than taose which ho secks to refresh with new streams of in- 
vigorating thought—while he whose duties lie in the more flowery 
paths of polite literature, is in danger of stopping short as a graceful 
mannerist, " not of sinking into a puling twaddlex, unless he exer- 
cises the muscles of his mind'in severer studies, and now and then 
gives his intellect an airing in some more bracing atmosphere than 
the boudoir where his lucubrations are chiefly read. ‘The brief play 
of his fancy, which enlivens the dulness of others, may be as evan- 
escent as the froth of the sea—but the ocean-foam would never 
sparkle for the beholder, if the sea gathered no motion save from its 
own tides, and the monotonous waves were left to roll on, unvisited 
“ever by stranger breezes. 


Angelick innocence.—A. London paper mentions that there is at 
present residing in the Hackney read a respectable person named Ln- 
nocent, who married: a lady named Angel, who, of course, was an 
Angel before she was Innocent. By her former husband she had an 


It is suggested. that his being @ rir/uoso, or dealer in curiosities, may, 
perhaps, satisfactorily account for this similar combination of names 





Cre'nest.—The fairy gentry, who, according te the testimony of 


No lapsus that has eceurred in this re- 
gion since the sliding away of Arnold, has occasioned so much won- 





The Knickerbocker —The last number of this magazine exhibits. 
its wonted entertaining variety. The industrious and multiform 
labours of its editors are worthy of all praise. 








THE DRAMA. 








True. | see you do. Dear Master Wildrake ! 
Oh, what a blessing is a friend in need. 
You'll go and court your neighbour for me? 








THE LOVE-CHASE. 





BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 





Act Il.—Scrng 1.—A room in Sir William's house. 
Enter TRUEWORTH and WiLpRake. 


Wild. Nay, Master Trueworth, | must needs begone ' 


She treats me worse and worse! lam astock, 
That words have none to pay her. For her sake 
I quit the town to-day. I! like a jest, 
But hers are jests past bearing. {| am her butt 
She nothing does but practise on! A plague! 
Fly her shafts ever your way? 

rue. Would they did! 


Wild. Art mad ?—or wishest she should drive thee so? 


True. Thou knowest her not. 

Wild. I know not neighbour Constance? 
Then know I not myself, or anything 
Which as myself l know! 

Trve. Heigh-ho! 

‘ud. Heigh-ho' 

Why, what a burden that for a man’s song! 
’T would fit a maiden that was sick for love. 
Heigh-ho! Come ride with me to Lincolnshire, 
And turn thy “heigh-ho!" into “ hilly-ho'” 

True. Nay, rather tarry thou in town with me. 
Men sometimes find a friend’s hand of avail, 
When useless proves theirown. Wiit lend me thine? 


Wild. Or may my horse break down ina Steeple-chase ' | 


True. A steeple-chase' What made thee think of that? 
I'm for the steeple—not to ride a race, 
Only to get there '—nor alone, in sooth, 
But in fair company! 
Wild, Thou'rt not in love! 
True. Heigh-ho! 
Wild. Thou wouldst not marry! 
True, With your help. 
Wild. And whom, I prithee? 
True. Gentie Mistress Constance ! 
Wild, What !—neighbour Constance '—Never did | 
dream 
That mortal man would fall in love with her. (Aside. 
Inlove with neighbour Constance '—I feel strange 
At thought that she should marry! ( Aside.) Goto church 
With neighbour Constance! That's a steeple-chase 
l never thought of. I feel very Strange! 
What seest in neighbour Constance ? 
True. Lover's eyes 
See with a vision proper to themselves, 
Yet thousand eyes will vouch what mine affirm. 
First, then, I see in her the mould express 
Of woman— stature, feature, body, limb— 
Breathing the gentle sex we value most, 
When most ‘tis at antipodes with ours! 


Wild. You mean that neighbour Constance is a woman. | 


Why, yes; she is a woman, certainly. 
True. So much for person. Now for her complexion. 
What shali we liken to her dainty skin? 
Her arm, for instance !—— 
Wifd. Snow will match it. 
True. Snow '— 
It is her arm, without the smoothness on't. 
Then is not snow transparent. ’Twill not do. 
Wild. A pearl’s transparent’ 
True. So it is; but yet 
Yields not elastick to the thrilled touch! 
1 know not what to liken to her arm, 
Except its beauteous fellow! Oh, tobe 
The chosen friend of two such neighbours! 
Wild. Would 
Tlis tongue would make a halt. 
With neighbour Constance! Can't he let her arms 
Alone! I trust their chosen friend 
Will ne’er be he! I'm vex’'d. 
True. But graceful things 
Grow doubly graceful in the graceful use! 
Hast mark'’d her ever walk the drawing-room? 
Wild. (Snappishly.) No. 
True. No! Why, where have been your eyes! 
Wild. In my head! . ‘ 
But I begin to doubt if open yet. (Aside. 
True. Yet that’s a trifle to the dance, down which 
She floats as though she were a form of air: 
The ground feels not her feot, or tells not on't; 
Her movements are the painting of the strain, 
Its swell, its fall, its mirth, its tende:ness! 
Then ts she fifty Constances ' each moment 
Another one, and each, except its fellow, 
Withont a peer! You have danced with her? 
Wild. I hate 
To dance! I can't endure to dance! 
You have danced with her? 
True. | have. 
Wild. You have ? 
True. Lhave. 
Wild. I do abominate to dance '!—Could carve 
Fiddlers and company! A dancing man 
To me was ever like a dancing dog! 
Save less to be endured '—Ne’er saw I one 
But I bethought me of the master’s whip. 
True. A man might bear the whip to dance with her! 
Wild. Not if I had the laying of it on! 
True. Well, let that pass. The lady is the theme. 
Wild. Yes ; make an end of it! I'm sick of it. (Aside. 
True. How well she plays the harpsichord and harp! 
How wel! she sings to them! Whoe'er would prove 
The power of song, should hear thy neighbour sing, 
Especially a love-song ! : 
Wild. Does she sing 
Such songs to thee? 
True. Oh yes, and constantly. 
For such I ever ask her. 
Wild. Forward minx! 
Maids should not sing love-songs to gentlemen ' 
Think’st neighbour Constance 1s a girl to love? 
True. A girl to love ’—Ay, and with all her soul! 
Wild. How know you that! 
True. | have studied close the sex. 
Wild. You town-rakes are the devil forthe sex! ( Aside. 
True. Not your most sensitive and serious maid 
I'd always take for deep impressions. Mind 
The adage of the bow. The pensive brow 
I have oft seen bright in wedlock, and anon 
O'ercast in widowhood ; then bright again, 
Ere half the season of the weeds was out. 
While, in the airy one, 've known one cloud 
Forerunner vf a gloom that ne'er clear'd up — 
So would it p.ove with neighbour Constance 
On superficial ground she'll ever love ; 
But once she does, the odds are ten to one, 
Her first love is her last! 
Wild. I wish I ne'er 
Had come to town! I was a happy man 
Among my dogs and horses. ( Aside.) Hast thou broke 
Thy passion to her! 
True. Never. 
Wud, Never’ 
True. No. 
I hoped you'd act my proxy there. 
Wild. I thank you. | 
True. 1 knew "twould be a pleasure to you. 
Wild. Yes. 
A pleasure '—an unutterable pleasure ' 
True. Thank you! You make my happiness pour own. | 
Wid. I do. \ 


Tle makes too free 


( Aside. 


Of course 


( Aside. 


Not 


1 


Wild. Yes. 


Wild. Ay, and again! 
True. There's one 
trust, ‘ 
That of my poor deserts you'll make too much. 
Wild. Fear anything but that. 
True. "Twere better far 
You slightly speke of them. 
Wild. You think so! 
. Ves; 





| Or rather did not speak of them at ail. 
| Wild. You think so! 
| 
| 








True. Yes. 
Wud. Then I'll not say a word 
| About them. 
True. Thank you! A judicious friend 
Is better than a zealous— You are both! 
I see you")! plead my cause as ‘twere your own; 
Then stay in town, and win your neignbour for me, 
| Make me the envy of a score of men 
| That die for her as | do.—Make her mine, 
And when the last “ Amen!" declares complete 
The mystick tying of the holy knot, 
And "fore the priest a blushing wife she stands, 
| Be thine the right to claim the second kiss 
She pays for change from matdenhood to wifehood. 





| Wild. Take thatthyself! The first be mine, or none. 

| A man in love with neighbour Constance '—Never 

|, Dream'd I such a thing could come to pass! 

| Such person, such endowments, such a soul! 
I never thought to ask myself before 

|| If she were man or woman! Suitors, too, 

|| Dying forher! I'll e’en make one among ’em! 

Woo her to go to church along with him, 

|) And for my pains the privilege to take 

| The second kiss! I'll take the second kiss, 
And first one, too—and last! No man shall touch 
Her lips but me, I'll massacre the man 

| That looks upon her! Yet what chancevhave I 

| With lovers of the town, whose study "tis 

To please your lady belles '—who dress, walk, talk, 
To hit their tastes—what chance, a country squire 

|| Leke me! Vet your true fair, | have heard, prefers 
The man before his coat at any time, 
And sucha one must neighbour Constance be. 

| Til show alimb with any ofthem! Silks 

| ll wear, nor keep my legs in cases more. 

|| Tl learn to dance town-dances, and frequent 

| Their concerts! Die away at me!ting strains, 

| Or seem to do so—far the easier thing, 

|| And as effective quite: leave naught undone 

| To conquer neighbour Constance. 


Enter Lasu. 


| 


| 
|| Lash. Sir. 
Wild. Well, sir. 
Lash. So please you, sir, your horse is at the door. 
Wud Unsaddie him again, and put him up. 
And, hark you, get a tailor for me, sir— 
The rarest can be found. 
| Lash. The man's below, sir, 
That owns the mare your worship thought to buy. 
Wild, Tell him I do not want her, sir. 
Lash, | vow, 
|| You will not find her like in Lincolnshire. 
} Wild. Goto! She's spavin'd. 
\ Lash. Sir' 
'| Wild. Toueh'd in the wind. 
Dash. 1 trust my master be not touch’d in the head. 


(Aside. 


I vow a faultiess beast! 
{| Wild. I want her not, 
| And that’s your answer—Go to the hosier's, sir. 
| And bid him send me samples of his gear, 

Of twenty different kinds. 

Lash, 1 will, sir. Sir! 
} Wild. Well, sir. 
| Lash. Squire Brush’s huntsman’s here, and says 
| His master’s kennel is for sale. 
| Wild. The dogs 
|! Are only fit for hanging ! 
Lash. Finer bred— 
| Wild. Sirtah,if more to me thou talk'st of dogs, 

Horses, or aught that to thy craft belongs, 
| Thou may’st go hang for me '—A cordwainer 
|| Go fetch me straight—the choicest in the town. 
| Away, sir! Dothy errands smart and well 

As thou canst crack thy whip! 
|| Dear neighbour Constance, 
|, ll give up horses, dogs and all for thee ' 








ScENE II.—Discovered toilette, table, and sofa. 
Enter Winow Green end Lypia. 


Widow G. Lydia, my gloves. 
I shall be in at three ; and say the same 
To old Sir William Fondlove. Tarry yet'— 
What progress, think you, make I in the heart 
| Of fair young Master Waller? Gods, my girl, 
| It is a heart to win, and man as well! 
liow speed I, think vou? Didst, as I desired, 
Detain him in my absence when he call’d, 
|, And, without seeming, sound him touching me * 
| Lydia. Yes. 


Widow G. And affects he me, or not! How guess you’ 


What said he of me! Look’d he balk’d, or not, 
|| To find me not at home? Inquired he when 
|| L would be back, as much he longed to see me? 
| What did he—said he? Come '—Is he in love, 
or like to fall intoit? Goes well my game, 
Or shall | have my labour for my pains! 
Lydia. 1 think he is in love.--Oh poor evasion ' 
Oh, to love truth, and yet not dare to speak it! 
Widow G. You think he is in love. I'm sure of it. 
| As well have ask'd you has he eyes and ears, 
And brain and heart to use them? Maids do throw 
Trick after trick away. but widows know 
To play their cards' How am I looking, Lydia? 
Lydia. F’en as you ever look. 
Widow G. Handsome. my girl? 
Eh’ Clearin my complexion! Eh ?—brimful 
Of spirits’? not too much of me, nor yet 
Too little '—Eh '—A woman worth a man? 
} Look at me, Lydia! Would you credit, girl, 
I was a scare-crow before marriage ' 
Lydia. Nay '— 
Widow CG. Girl, but I tell thee *‘ yea.” 
} thine— 
And thou art slender—would have hung about me' 
There's something of me now ! good sooth enough ' 
Lydia, I'm quite contented with myself ; 
I'm just the thing, methinks, a widew should be. 
So Master Waller, you believe, affects me! 
But Lydia, not enough to hook the fish; 
To prove the angier’'s skill it must be caught ; 


|| And lovers, Lydia, like the angler’s prey— 


Which, when he draws it near the landing-place, 
Takes warning and runs out the slender line, 
And with a spring perchance jerks off the hoid— 
| When we do fish for them, and hook, and think 
They are al! but in the creel, will make the dart 
| That sets them free to roam the flood again’ 
Lydia. Is"t so? 
| Widow G. Thou'lt find it so, or better lack 


| Than many another maid! Now mark me, Lydia— 


(Lash goes out. 


(Goes out. 


If Master Waller calls, 


(Aside. 


That gown of 


|| Sir William Fondiove fancies me. *Tis weil! 

| 1 do not fancy him! What should | do 

|, With an old man !—Attend upon the gout, 
Or the rheumaticks! Wrap me in the cloud 


Tree. And says she * nay” at first, you'll press again. Of a darkened chamber, ‘stead of shining out, 


| The sun of balls, and routs, and gala days! 


thing | mistrust—yea, most mis- || But he affects me, Lydia: so he may ! 


Now take a lesson froin me—Jealousy 
|| Had better lh open, naked breast, 
|| Than pin or button with a gem—Less plague, 
|| The plague spot ; that doth speedy make an end 
| One way or t’other, girl—yet, never love 
Was warm without c—_— of jealousy. 
|| Thy lesson now—Sir William Fondlove’s rich, 
|| And riches, though they're paste, yet being many, 
|| The jewel love we often cast away for. 
| 1 use him but for Master Waller's sake. 
|| Dost like my policy? 
| 7. You wil! not chide me? 
t} idow G. Nay, Lydia. | do like to hear thy thoughts, 
|| They are such novel things—plants that do thrive 
| With country air! I marvel still they flower, 
| And thou so long intown! Speak freely, girl! 
‘| Lydia. | cannot think love thrives by artifice, 
| Or can disguise its moon, and show its face. 
|| | would not hide one portion of my heart 
! Where I did give it and did feel "twas right, 
| Nor feign a wish, to mask a wish that was, 
|| Howe’er to keep it. Forno cause except 
| Myself would | be lov’d. What were't to me, 


(Goes out. || My lover valued me the more, the more 


| He saw me comely in another's eves, 

|| When bis alone the vision | would show, 
Becoming to? | have sought the reason oft, 

| They paint Love as a child, and still have thought, 
It was because true love, like infancy, 
Frank, trusting, unobservant of its mood, 
Doth show its wish at once, and means no more! 


Widow G. Thou'lt find out better when thy time doth 


| come. 
Now, wouldst believe | love not Master Waller? 
| IT never knew what love was, Lydia ; 
That is, as your romancers have it. First, 
| I married for a fortune. Having that, 
|| And being freed from him that brought it me, 
| | marry now to please my vanity, 
A man that is the fashion. Oh, the delight 
Of a sensation, and yourself the cause! 
To note the stir of eyes, and ears, and tongues, 
When they do usher Mistress Waller in, 
Late Widow Green , her hand upon the arm 
| Of her young handsome hushand!—How my fan 
Will be in requisition—I do feel 
My heart begin to flutter now—my blood 
|| To mount into my cheek! My honey-moon 
|) Will be a month of triumphs '—** Mistress Waller '” 
|| That name, for which ascore of damsels sigh, 
And but the widow had the wit to win! 
Why, it will be the talk of East and West, 
And North and South '—The children loved the man, 
And lost him so—I liked, but there I stopp’d ; 
For what is it to love, but mind and heart 
And sou! upon another to depend ! 
Depend upon another—Nothing be 
But what another wills !—Give up the rights 
Of mine own brain and heart'—I thank my stars 
I never came to that extremity! 


Except what's told of it '—She never felt it. 
To stem a torrent, easy, looking at it; 
But once you venture in, you nothing know 
Except the speed with which you're bosne away, 
| Howe’er you strive to check it. She suspects not 
Her maid, not she. brings Master Waller hither. 
Nor dare | undeceive her. Well might she say 
Her young and handsome husband! Yet his face 
And person are the least of him, and vanish 
When shines his soul out through his open eye ! 
He all but savs he loves me! His respect 
Has vanquished me! He looks the will to speak 
His passion, and the-fear that ties his tongue— 
The fear '—He loves not honestly !—and yet 
lliswear he loves '—I'll swear he honours me! 
It is but my condition is abar, 
Denies him give me all. But knew he me 
AsIdo know myseif!—Whate’er his purpose, 
When next we speak, he shall declare it me. 


Scene II].—Str William Fondiove's. 
Eater CONSTANCE, dressed for riding, and PH@BE. 
Are those 


| 

| Con. Well, Phebe, would you know me? 

' locks 
That cluster on my forehead and my cheek, 
Sufficient mask? Show I what I would seem, 

A lady for the chase’ My darken'd brows 
And heighten'd colour, foreign to my face, 
Do they my face pass off for stranger too? 
What think you! 
Phebe. That he'll ne'er discover you. 
Con. Then send him to me—say a lady wants 

To speak with him—uniless indeed it be 
A man in lady's gear—I look so bold 
And speak so grulf!! Away! (Phebe goes out.) That I 

am glad 
|| He stays in town, I own; but if lam, 
‘Tis only for the tricks I'll play upon him ; 

, And now begin—persuading him his fame 
Hath made me fancy him, and brought me hither 

| On visit to his worship. Soft! his foot! 

This he '—Why, what has metamorphosed him, 
And changed my sportsman to fine gentleman? 
Well he becomes his clothes '—But check my wonder, 
Lest I forget myself—Why, what an air 
'| The fellow hath—a man to set a cap at! 
| Enter Wit DRAKE. 
Yild. Kind lady, I attend your fair commands. 
Con. My veiled face denies me justice, sir, 
| Else would vou see a maiden’s blushing cheek 
|| Do penance for her forwardness, too late 
|, Lown repented of. Yet if "tis true, 
|| By our own hearts of others we may judge, 
'| Mine in no peril lies that’s shown you. 

| Whose heart I'm sure is noble. Worthy sir, 

' Souls attract souls ; when they’re of kindred vein. 
The life that you love, Llove. Well I know, 
*Mongst those who breast the feats of the bold chase, 
You stand without a peer; and for myself 
I dare avow ’mong such, none follows them 
With heartier glee than I do. 

Wild. Charl were he 
That would gainsay you, madam. 
Con. (Courtesying.) What delight 
To back the flying steed, that challenges 
The wind for speed '—seems native more of air 

| Than earth '—whose burden only lends him fire ' 
Whose soul, in his task, turns labour into sport! 

Who makes your pastime his! I sit him now! 

| He takes away my breath '—He makes me reel! 

I touch not earth—I see not—hear not—All 
| Is ecstacy of motion! 
yild. You are used, 
| I see, to the chase. 
Con. Lam, sir. Then the leap! 

To see the saucy barrier, and know 

The mettle that can clear it' Then your time 
| To prove you master of the menage. Now 

\) You keep him wel! together for a space, 
|| Both horse and rider braced as you were one, 


(Goes out. 
Lydia. She never loved, indeed '~She knows not Jove, 


(Goes out. 


,, father to his own father, is his own gr 
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Scanning the distance—then you give him rein, 
i} And let him fly at it, and o’er he goes, 
a as a bird on wing. 
ald. "Twere a boid leap, 
1 see, that turned you, madam. 
| Con. (Courtesying.) Sir, you're good! 
And then the hounds, sir! Nothing I admire 
Beyond the running of the well-train'd pack. 
The training’s everything! Keen on the scent’ 
At fault none losing heart '—but al) at work! 
None leaving his task to another !— answering 
The watchful huntsman’s caution, check, or cheer 
| As steed his rider’s reign' Away they go! . 
How close they keep together '—What a pack! 
Nor turn, nor ditch, nor stream divides them—ag 
They moved with one intelligence, act, will! 
And then the concert they keep up'—enough 
To make one tenant of the merry-wood, 
To list their jocund musick ! 
Wild. You describe 
The huntsman’s pastime to the life! 
Con. Liove it! 
To wood and glen, hamlet and town, it is 
A laughing holiday '—Not a hill-top 
But's then alive '—Footmen with horsemen vie 
All earth's astir, roused with the revelry : 
Of vigour, health and joy '—Cheer awakes cheer 
While Echo’s mimick tongue, that never ures, : 
Keeps upthe hearty din '—Each face is then 
Its neighbour's glass—where gladness sees itself 
And, at the bright reflection, grews more glad! 
Breaks into tenfold mirth '—laughs like a child ' 
Would make a gift of its heart, it is so free ' 
Would scarce accept a kingdom, "tis sorich! 
Shakes hands with al), and vows it never knew 
That life was life before! 
Wild. Nav.every way 
You do fair justice, lady, to the chase ; 
But fancies change. 
Con. Such fancy is not mine. 
Wild. | would it were not mine,for your fair sake 
1 have quite given o’er the chase, 
Con. You say not so! 
Wild. Foresworn, indeed, the sportsman’s life, and 
grown, . 
As you may partly see, town gentieman. 
I care not now to mount a steed, unless 
To amble "long the street ; no paces mind, 
Except my own, to walk the drawing-room, 
Or in the ball-room to come off with grace ; 
No leap for me, to match the light coupe ; 
No musick like the violin and harp. 
To which the huntsman’s dog and horn I find 
Are somewhat coarse and homely minstrelsy; 
Then fields of ill-dress'd rusticks, you'll confess, 
Are well exchanged for rooms of beaux and belles; 
In short, I've ta’en another thought of life— 
Become another man! 
Con. The cause, | pray? 
Wild. The cause of causes, lady ' 
Con. He's in love ! 
| Wild. To you, of women, ! would name it last ; 
Vet your frank bearing merits like return: 
I that did hunt the game, am caught myself 
In chase | never dream’d of! 
Con. He ts in Jove! 
Wildrake’s in love! *Tis that keeps him in town, 
Turns him from sportsman to town-gentleman. 
I never dream’d that he could be in love ! 
In Jove with whom !—I'l] find the vixen out' 
What right has she to set hercap at him? 
1 warrant me, a forward, artful minx! 
Lhate him worse than ever —I’ll do all 
I can to spoil the match. He'll never marry— 
Sure he will nevermarry! He will have 
More sense than that! My back doth ope and shut, 
| My temples throb and shoot—I am cold and hot! 
Were he to marry, there would be an end 
To neighbour Constance—neighbour Wildrake—why 
I should not know myself! 
Enter TRUEWORTH. 


Dear Master True worth, 
What think you !— Neighbour Wildrake is in iove ' 
In love '—would you believe it, Master Trueworth ' 
Ne’er heed my dress and looks, but answer me. 
Know'st thou of any lady he has seen, 
That's like tocozen him! 

True. lam not sure— 
We talk’d to day about the Widow Green! 

Con. Her that my father fancies. —Let him wed her 
Marry her to-morrow—if be will, to-night. 
Ican’t spare neighbour Wildrake—neighbour Wildreke 
Although I would not marry him myself, 
I could not bear that other married him! 
3o to my Jather—'tis a proper match! 
He has my leave! He's weicome to bring home 
The Widow Green. I'll give up house and all! 
She would be mad to marry neighbour Wildrake : 
He would wear out her patience— plague her to death, 
As he does me.—She must not marry him! ( Brews. 


( Exit 


END OF ACT Il, 


Original, 


LOVELY ANNA. 


Is she not fair, ye southern winds ? 
You gave her cheeks the scent of roses, 
Though roseate hues were ever hers, 
Like those on which the bee reposes. 
Come from your bowers in sunny climes, 
And with your odorous pinions fan her— 
Kiss and caress the face and form 
| That make a nymph of lovely Anna. 


Nymph! oh, she is statelier far 

Than shapes that naunted grove or fountain, 
And rather like some fnghtened fawn, 

Just pausing on a pleasant mountain ; 
Or, like @ fairy, for, by Jove! 

I think two bracelets’ length would span her 
She’s like—like no one but herseit— 

The pretty, perfect, lovely Anna! 


She is a leaf, a bud, a flower, 

A stream, or anything that’s charming— 
A book, a gem, a bird, a dart 

That's bright and sharp—but not alarming 
She is a draught of sparkling water-- 

lam a Jew, and she’s ny manna. 
Could I exist from day to day, 

Uniess I fed on thoughts of Anna’ 


Stars ' sweeter smile, when passing >¥, 
As graceful as a wave of ocean, 

Your myriad eyes behold her glide, 
The very poetry of motion. 

Sun! touch her with your purest beam: 
Gaze on her brow, but oh, don’t—tan her— 

Envious, that nothing fair on earth . 
Is half so fair as lovely Anna’ rere 
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